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The only book that tells how to— 


LOAD 
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—American, German, Italian, Japanese, Russian and other mil- 
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itary small arms. 


Adequate illustrations and helpful diagrams coupled with step- 
by-step instruction make this book a basic manual. 


$2.00 
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These two books, clearly sound-written, provide the soldier 
with the tools for a working knowledge of the Italian language. 
The Dictionary is both English to Italian and Italian to English, 
and contains more than 12,000 words. The Sentence Book con- 
tains the ordinary phrases and sentences used by the soldier and 
discusses the high points of Italian grammar. Both the Italian 
Dictionary and Italian Sentence Book were prepared by Frank 


Henius. 
Italian Dictionary Italian Sentence Book 
1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 51 or more copies: 19¢ each 
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THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 


The Infantry —Association’s Magazine for Fighting Men 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. . WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 











Order Your Fighting Forces Books in Quantity Lots and Save Money! Every Fighting 
Forces Book Is Full Length but manufactured to save weight and space — A package of 
ten Fighting Forces Books weighs no more than five pounds. 





W hat’s That Plane? 
By Walter Pitkin, Jr. 


Silhouettes of 83 American and Japanese aircraft with photographs and 
lescriptive text 


Aircraft Recognition 
By R. A. Saville-Sneath 


Silhouettes and photographs of British, German and Italian aircraft 


Ibe Jap Soldier 


Pictures and text describe the Jap soldier, his training, his indoctrina 
tion, and how he has fought in victory and defeat 


The War in Outline 
A valuable chronological outline of the war from the rise of the Axis to 

the end of the middle of August prepared by Special Service Division 

ASF 

History of the War in Maps, Pictographs and Text 


A graphic history of the war for the reader who likes to follow the 
action on maps. The pictographs provide a means for the rapid comparison 
f many factors 


Fighting Forces Books for 
the Armed Services Only 


Japan’s Military Masters 
By Hillis Lory 


A study of the Jap Army covering its organization, training and indoc 
trination. Cloth edition $2.50 


Weapons for the Future 


By Melvin M. Johnson, Jr. and Charles T. Haven 


A study of future of American military policy. Published in cloth as 
For Permanent Victory at $2.50 


Conflict: The Civil War 
By George Fort Milton 


The best one-volume history of the war between the states 
tion $3.50. 


Cloth edi: 


Blitzkrieg 
By Col. S. L. A. Marshall 


Selected chapters from Blitzkrieg and Armies on Wheels make this 
book a comprehensive account of the evolution and tactics and equipment 
since 1939. Cloth edition of Blitzkrieg $2.00; cloth edition of Armies on 
W heels $2.50 


Rifleman Dodd 
By C. S. Forester 


The story of a trained and self-reliant fighting man. Rifleman Dodd and 
The Gun are published in one volume with a cloth cover at $1.50 


The Gun 
By C. S. Forester 
Like Rifleman Dodd this novel of the British Peginsular campaign is a 
classic in military literature. Rifleman Dodd and The Gun are published 
in one volume with a cloth cover at $1.50 
The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 


Selected portions of Clausewitz’s writings on war explain those “most 
general elements of war." A new and specially prepared American edition 
Cloth edition $1.50 
Gas Warfare 


By Brig. Gen. Alden H. Waitt 


A description of war chemicals and chemical warfare tactics Cloth 
edition $2.75. 
The Fight at Pearl Harbor 
By Blake Clark 
A selection of the battle portions of Remember Pearl Harbor! the one 
book to give a first-hand account of the events of December 7, 1941 in 


Hawaii 


Fighting Forces Books 


25¢ each 
21¢ each 
19¢ each 


1 to 10 copies: 
11 to 50 copies: 
51 or more copies: 









Sometimes a letter accompanying a donation to the Prisoner 
of War Fund is a quiet expression of grief for the loss of a loved 
one in combat. The following (with names deleted) is an ex 
ample: 


Dear Sir: 

Some time ago my wite and | were able to send a small 
contribution to your Prisoner of War Fund and at that time 
our son, Sergeant ————, was missing in action in the Euro 
pean area. He was serving at the time with a Bombardment 
Group. Since that time he has been reported killed in action 

My wife has asked me to send you the enclosed check 
representing the last pay due to our boy, so that it might 
be added to the fund and perhaps in a small way help some 
of his buddies who are now prisoners. 

Yours very truly, 


PRISONER OF WAR FUND 


Anonymous, Coast Artillery Corps 

Master Sgt. Loris E. Crampton, 161st Infantry 

Mr. and Mrs. George Mathes Miller, Metairie Ridge, Louisian- 
Brig. Gen. Henry D. Styer, U. S. Army, Retired 
Lieutenant Nathan Paul, Signal Corps 

Lieutenant Robert M. Thomas, AUS 

Lieutenant R. L. Shinn,.60th Armored Infantry Battalior 
Charles A. Quinn, Simsbury, Connecticut 

Lieutenant A. W. Alexander, AUS 

Chaplain (Lt. Col.) Robert L. Logan 

Lieutenant John S. Martin, AUS 

Captain Casimir J. Swan, Signal Corps 

George F. Reynolds, Alexandria, Virginia 

Warrant Officer E. J. Kahn, Jr., AUS 

Captain and Mrs. Francis C. Cadigan 

Lt. Colonel Ralph C. Weaver, Massachusetts State Guard 
Corporal R. M. Topjian, 110th Evacuation Hospital 
Captain Frank A. Nelson, Infantry 

Captain Roland G. Findlay, AUS 

Melvin B. Kline, formerly Lieutenant, Infantry 
Anonymous, Infantry 
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Private Francis Quinn, Infantry 
Lieutenant James E. Paley, 113th Infantry 


Chen there are other letters from persons, who perhaps do Pfc. James H. Uder, Ordnance Department i 
not grieve over the loss of a loved one, but who, nevertheless, Lieutenant Julius J. Grunwerg, AUS 
are anxious to do what they can to aid those who have been Anonymous, Quartermaster Corps 


Lt. Com. James M. Lynch, Medical Corps, USNR 
Lieutenant Carolyn Rainey, Army Nurse Corps 
Lieutenant George H. Young, Jr., AUS 

Maj. Gen. Edwin F. Harding, AUS 

W. K. Jay, Los Angeles, California 

Max Walsh, Lindenhurst, Long Island, New York 
Leslie Dana, St. Louis, Missouri 

Captain James R. Jamison, Ordnance Department 
Sergeant Charles Crabbe Thomas, New Jersey State Guard 
Sergeant and Mrs. Winston M. Clay 

Forrest Kyle, Bangs, Texas 

Major A. L. P. Wermuth, 53d Infantry 

Arthur S. Wells, Los Angeles, California 

Donald Davis, Boston, Massachusetts 

Lieutenant M. L. Steinman, 370th Infantry 

Mr. and Mrs. McPherson Holt, Lake Forest, Illinois 
Pfc. Hal Mintz, 74th Air Base Squadron 


ORGANIZATIONS AND GROUPS 


taken prisoner. There is one group of business and professional 
men who, in their desire to help out in the war, are working 
one evening a week at the Fort Wayne Ordnance Depot in 
Detroit. These men are contributing their pay from this labor 
to the Prisoner of War Fund. 

Such contributions as these plus a number of contributions 
from military units and civilian employees of the government 
has boosted the fund this month to $31,200, a gain of $3,96] 
for the month. 

The following have contributed since the December issue 
went to press: F 

[NDIVIDUALS 


Arthur A. Prabel, Detroit, Michigan 
John A. Crawford, Detroit, Michigan 


Gordon A. MacKellar, Detroit, Michigan Company B, 3d Quartermaster School Regiment _ 
Otto G. Wismer, Detroit, Michigan Signal Section, 1550th Service Unit 
Al Paradise, San Diego, California lst Battalion, 272d Infantry : 


Lieutenant Stuart J. Seborer, Infantry 

Frederic W. Clark, Greeley, Colorado 

Harry A. Millard, Detroit, Michigan 
Lieutenant R. A. Hill, 261st Infantry 

Mrs. Fred D. Shanks, Sanatorium, Mississippi 
Lieutenant Leo P. Ryan, Minnesota State Guard 
Captain Harold N. Wood, 478th QM Regiment 
Major Jean M. Gray, Infantry 

E. P. Hylant, Toledo, Ohio 


809th Infantry 

Officers’ Club, Atlanta Ordnance Depot 

Military Personnel and Civilian Employees, APO 726 

Holabird Signal Dep 

Officers, Enlisted MenPand Civilian Employees of 
Presidio of San Francisco 

Fourth Service Command Ordnance Base Shop, 
Atlanta Ordnance Depot 

51st Armored Infantry Battalion 
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. MEET OUR AUTHORS 


Si 





COLONEL JOHN u. ayorTe, Infantry, is well qualified to ex- bayonet manual, FM 23-25. 
pound on the subject of “Battle Narratives.” As readers 
know, Colonel Ayotte’s articles on tactics are among the 


clearest detailed expositions appearing in The JouRNAL. 


Colonel Rutte, a Regular, » 
now on troop duty. Captain Stavers is considered one of 
the Corps’ authorities on bayonet and hand-to-hand combat 
* : 
7 
COLONEL R. ERNEST DuPUY, Field Artillery, on duty in the 
War Department Bureau of Public Relations, is a regular 
contributor to these columns. as 
* LIEWTENANT GENERAL LESLEY }. MCNAIR is commanding Gen 
eral, Army Ground Forces 


LIEUTENANT TOM HARRISON, British Army, won his commission 
from the ranks of Britain's wartime Army. 


LEONARD ENGEL is a free-lance writer, specializing in technical 
subjects. He makes his home in New York City. . 
* LIEUTENANT JOMN SCOFIELD, Ordnance Department, is now 
CoLoneL Lours B. ruTTE, Infantry, and CAPTAIN STEPHEN overseas. In civilian life he was an associate editor of The 
stravers, USMCR, are in large part responsible for the new American Rifleman. 
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HERE was a fine tribute to the foot- 

soldier in Life's editorial for No 
vember 22. It had a sincere ring and it 
was plainly evident that the editor who 
wrote it wanted to give the man who 
fights on foot his due as far as it can be 
given in printed words. 

There have been other recent evi 
dences of realization that the Infantry- 
man is a foremost fighter in this war— 
other articles and editorials, and the War 
Department action of giving the trained 
ground combat fighter special badges to 
wear. The INFANTRY JourRNAL has in 
sisted from time to time for many years 
that the combat soldier of Infantry and 
the arms that support him were all of 
them elite troops by the very jobs of war 
they had to do. And it has never ceased to 
say how tough and demanding of muscle, 
brains, and guts those jobs are. 

It is good, even this late, to see these 
things more generally understood. The 
Doughboy himself, in the mud or dust, 
the heat or cold, wherever he is, is going 
to appreciate their wider understanding 
more than anyone else. It is also likely to 
make a few million American citizens 
here at home see at last, not only how im- 
portant Infantry has been to a modern 
army all along, but what a matter for 
pride it is to have their sons and husbands 
Infantrymen—soldiers with the big job 
that everybody knows is big. 


N its piece on “The Foot-Slogging Sol- 
dier,” Life brought out some of the 
reasons why the Infantry has not had a 
high place in the minds of Americans 
thinking about the Army and the war: 
Most of them “were fascinated as well as 
horrified at the efficiency of mechanized 
war.” And “in their fascination with the 
strange and wonderful machines of war, 
most people forgot that the great battles 
of World War II have been won by the 
foot soldier. . . .” Those are very much 
the words that The InFAnrry JouRNAL 
has been using since the summer of 1940 
in its own efforts to present the facts of 
modern battle. 


UT excellent as Life's article is as a 
tribute to the Doughboy, its expla 
nation of the hold machine warfare 
gained on the imagination of people in 
general is incomplete. Those who had 
the chance to keep American thought 
about today’s warfare reasonably accu 
rate were those who told the country 
about such things—the men of the press 
and the radio. It is true that “most people 
forgot,” but they had mighty little chance 
to remember so long as those who told 
them about the war continued themselves 
to believe in the super-soldier idea, and 
hit the headlines ten times as often with 
machines as they did with men. 
There was also the practice until re 
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always as a rifleman who marched on foot 
wherever he went. The facts are, of 
course, that the Infantry uses large num 
bers of deadly weapons besides the rifle 
and that in country where trucks can be 
driven the Infantry must often ride as 
much or more than it marches on foot, 
just as parachute and other airborne In 
fantry rides in planes and gliders. Indeed. 
the danger for Infantry sometimes lies in 
riding so much that its legs grow too soft 
tor the demands of battle. The man who 
cannot develop legs for 30-mile marches 
and keep them in condition isn’t a tough 
enough soldier for modern Infantry com 
bat, which in that respect doesn’t differ 
much from such combat through the 
centuries. But it is entirely possible for 
seasoned Infantry to ride so much, in 
periods of fast moving combat in open 
country, that leg muscles get too soft for 
work in rougher terrain. One of the best 
fighting outfhts in the Allied Armies 
found this out, somewhat to its surprise 


ACTS like these, intimate battle 

facts about Infantry, have not had 
much prominence in the war reporting. 
But now that more and more of our best 
correspondents have had a chance to see 
the war at first hand, Americans at home 
are beginning to get a better balanced pic- 
ture from what they write and broadcast 
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cently of reterring to the Infantryman 


If the news about the troops taking 
part in Army operations were to be em 
phasized according to the total number 
of combat fighters engaged, the Infantry 
man would get far more space than any 
other kind of fighter. For a much larger 
proportion of Infantry meets the Ger 
man or the Japanese fighting man than, 
say, in the Air Forces. And a much large: 
part of the families of the nation have 
Infantrymen in the battle areas than com 
bat soldiers of any other branch. 

But war is not a fight between parts ol 
the fighting services for newspaper spac« 
or radio time. The fair thing for the sol 
dier and for his folks is for those who 
write of the war to give all kinds of troops 
the prominence they deserve, taking 
care not to overemphasize any one kind 

As Life says, most people forgot about 
the foot soldier. Well, he will feel better 
about it and so will his people, if from 
now on he is remembered. What he has 
already done in this war will unquestion 
ably be remembered and fully told by 
those who write its history. But the history 
that means most right now to any Ameri 
can soldier overseas is the history recorded 
day by day by the newspapers, magazines 
newsreels, and radio. The Infantryman 
especially raises his chest when he sees 
that his job is recognized for what it is 
a vital, hard, and utterly necessary task of 
modern combat. 
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Where the Infantryman 


By Lieutenant General Lesley J. McNair 


Y NOW it must be clear even to 
our enemies that the Allies are 
marching to victory. But it is not at all 
clear when victory will come nor what 
it will cost. The German surface navy 
has been all but swept from the sea. 
German submarines have been largely 
defeated. In the Pacific, the United 
States Navy—the greatest the world 
has ever seen—is greatly superior to the 
Jap Navy. The Allies have a great and 
growing air superiority at every pri- 
mary point of contact with the enemy. 
Yet there has been no decision; the 
enemy still is strong and defiant. 

The explanation of this situation is 
in the age-old principle that a fighting 
enemy—and we have two such—is de- 
feated only when his armed forces can 
fight no longer. Defeat of the German 
and Jap by sea and by air does not de- 
feat them on land. Their armies still 
are intact and fighting fiercely. 

The principle is being demonstrated 
in every theater of operation. Attu was 
conquered only when practically every 
Jap there was killed, although we had 
had sea and air superiority in that area 
for months. Kiska was evacuated only 
because the Japs knew that they faced 
the same fate as those on Attu. Thus 
the Alaskan campaign ended when the 
Jap was defeated on land with the rifle 
and bayonet—not before. 





Africa passed finally to the Allies 
only with the surrender of the German- 
Italian armies. Step-by-step progress 
in New Guinea, the Solomons, and the 
Gilberts, also is marked by this same 
action on land. Our control of the sea 
and air around and over Italy is com: 
plete and overwhelming, yet the going 
on land is tough. 

Thus we know that a fight to a finish 
—which is our avowed objective—will 
have that finish on land—not sea nor 
air. This inescapable conclusion in no 
sense disparages the tremendous and 
vital part which our naval and air 
forces are playing in the war, nor de- 
prives them of the appreciation and 
applause which they are earning so 
richly. 


HE decisive and final struggle on 

land is being fought by the infan- 
try and its supporting arms and serv 
ices. These days the entire nation is 
following operations on its war maps 
[t is to be noted that the ever-present 
front lines of these maps are simply 
where the infantryman is. 


It is true that he is supported mag- 
nificently by artillery and air, but this 
support is behind and above him 
There is nothing in front of him but 
the enemy. 

The infantry measures our progress 
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along the road to victory. So long as 
the enemy’s infantry holds, the enemy 
himself is unbeaten and the war is un- 
won. The only force that can break the 
hostile infantry is our own infantry. 
Today the infantry numbers less 
than one-fifth of our Army. The other 


* four-fifths—air forces, artillery, engi- 


neers, cavalry, signal corps, and the in- 
dispensable services — fundamentally 
are to ease the way of the infantry and 
help it to fight forward against the 


maze of the enemy's deadly modern 
weapons. 


OPORTIONATELY, the infan- 

try losses thus far have been sev 
eral times those of any other arm. The 
infantryman not only takes far more 
than half of our total battle losses, but 
he endures the greater hardships, he 
vets more tired, he sleeps less, and he 
eats when and what he can. Military 
men know that the greatness of the 
German army throughout the years has 
stemmed from its infantry. The Jap 
infantry is that army’s most formida- 


ble branch. 
[t is high time that our people appre 
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ciate and glorify our own infantry. 
Much is said these days about the 
highly technical and complicated 
equipment manned by a modern army. 
[t is asserted that such equipment de 
mands priority on our best manpower. 
Nevertheless the fact remains that the 
most compelling need in this, as in past 
wars, is the front-line fighter and his 
leader. 

Infantry squads, platoons and com- 
panies call for the cream of our man 
power. Victories are won in the for- 
ward areas—by men with brains and 
fighting hearts, not by machines. 


UR Army is no better than its in- 

fantry, and victory will come only 
when and as our infantry gains it; the 
price will be predominantly what the 
infantry pays. To infantrymen bat- 
tling overseas, the Army Ground Forces 
stand in reverent salute. May the in- 
fantrymen now in training here at 
home join you soon. May they prove 
equal to the stern, vital tasks ahead of 
them. May they be worthy of you in 
skill, in their high privilege of fighting 
with you and for you 
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The Wounded Speak . . . Ill 





A Pattern for Jap Busting 


By Lieutenant Delbert L. Merritt 
As told to Lieutenant L. R. Barnhill 


i he drive upon Munda at the western tip of New Geor- 
yia Island in the Central Solomons began in early July last 
when a task force was ferried across nine miles of water 
from Rendova Island in personnel boats of the Navy and 
Coast Guard. The crossing was made in daylight under 
low, gray cloud banks that shielded,the movement from 
air attack. 

Lieutenant Delbert L. Merritt's platoon in Company K, 
103d Infantry landed on the left flank of the beachhead 
won by the initial attacking force and for the next eight- 
een days the unit fought without let up, reserves, or rein- 
forcements. It was a continuous, unrelenting push against 
a determined foe who was confident—so prisoners reported 

that his position was impregnable. 

Of all types of fire faced during this operation, we found 
the Japanese sniper fire least effective. Firing from their 
favored tree positions, in which they often had their rifles 
tied, the snipers missed shots from twenty-five yards. Only 
once during the campaign did they hit a soldier in Lieu- 
tenant Merritt’s platoon. 

The snipers enjoyed their best hunting in the rear areas 
along supply and evacuation trails. It was impossible to 
clean out all the riflemen, as our outfits maintained con- 
stant pressure on the main lines. The snipers lay doggo for 
days along the supply routes to pick off individual soldiers 
or litter bearers and the injured they carried. 

Traveling in groups of two or more at intervals of from 
ten to fifteen yards proved an effective means of Stopping 
such sniper fire. A Japanese sniper would think twice before 
shooting one of a group, knowing full well that one of the 

arty would get him. Our men were quick to learn to aim 
by sounds, a technique they perfected only after they ar- 
rived in the jungle. 

As for litter bearers, they were picked off frequently 
until men armed with tommy guns were placed fore and 
aft of the litter bearer columns. Again this discouraged the 
Japanese snipers. 

The Japanese machine guns, mortars, 77mm dual-pur- 
pose gun, and the ever-present pillboxes were arranged in 
a series of strongpoints along the southern coast of the 


island right up to the edge of the Munda airport. ‘The 
strongpoints usually were located in valleys and dominated 
a series of ridges that extended from the center of thi 
island down to the beach. Each such point was made up o! 
two or more mutually supporting pillboxes, in some in 
stances only ten yards apart with very short fields of fire 
(The Japs never erect a lone pillbox. Where there is on: 
there is at least one other within supporting fire distance 
They were armed with 20mm cannon and light machine 
guns and were supported by riflemen who usually fought 
from the connecting ditches between pillboxes. During 
artillery and mortar barrages the riflemen took shelter in the 
pillboxes and emerged to fight again as soon as the barrage 
lifted. 

Once a pillbox was located—and many times this was 
not done until we were within ten yards of it—the pillbox 
teams went into action. Two or three men would set up 
machine-gun fire to pin down the pillbox gunners and their 
supporting riflemen. Then two or three men armed with 
rifles, grenades, and machetes would start crawling fo 
ward. They would toss their grenades at the gun slits and 
side entrances of the pillboxes and then charge in and 
close with the Japanese if they were still there and alive 

Throughout this drive the infantry had close support 
from artillery units on Rendova Island, but here again we 
learned a quick lesson. In making one of their first attacks 
upon a Jap strongpoint they found that the Nip came for 
ward instead of retreating to escape the barrage. 

This was on July 16. The artillery and 81mm morta 
barrage was being laid down 150 yards in front of the 
American lines. The 60mm shells were being dropped 
seventy-five yards in front of the lines. We had folded up 
our mortars and were awaiting the time to advance, still 
seven minutes away, when the Japs came bursting into our 
lines momentarily disorganizing us. In the resulting melee 
Lieutenant Merritt saw one of his riflemen looking around 
one side of a big tree while a Japanese looked around the 
other side in the opposite direction. Fortunately our in 
fantryman saw the Jap first and bayoneted him. 

That was the first and only time during the entire cam 
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yn that the Japanese were given an opportunity to at 
tack. Afterwards our infantrymen started their mortar bar 
age within 20 yards of their own front lines and worked it 
forward to meet the 81mm mortar and artillery barrages 
[his effectively stopped the Japanese surprise attacks, and 
during the whole campaign such close-in mortar fire caused 
only one minor injury, suffered by a doughboy who was not 
down in his foxhole. 

We used our mortars extensively to lay down area bar 
rages before launching attacks. Six hundred rounds of 
60mm shells were fired during a 15- to 20-minute period 

over a front of 300 to 450 yards and a depth of 200 to 300 
yards. We had plenty of mortar ammunition. 





American B-25s bomb Rabaul! Harbor. 


We also devised a defense against the Jap “knee” mortar, 
which always opened up the instant we halted. To meet 
this we set up one of our 60mm mortars at the rear and 
center of each platoon at each halt and laid down counter 
mortar fire. Once a direct hit was made with the first shot 
from such a position, but even where direct hits were not 
made, the system discouraged the Japanese mortarmen 

Contrary fo accc pted doctrine, we did not use parapets 
or paradoes on foxholes. By scattering the spoil from the 
holes we found that less loose dirt was thrown upon us 
when mortar shells were dropped into the area. At night 
we dug two- and three-man foxholes. The men ke pt their 
guns and machetes with them as they slept, but left the rest 
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of their equipmem vutside the toxhole. One man was 
always on guard at each foxhole and the guard was changed 
every hour. A two-hour period was found too long under 
combat conditions. 

The outfit suffered some “exhaustion” cases during the 
first days in the front lines. These cases were removed to 
Rendova Island for medical treatment, and in most in- 
stances the men were back at the front within three or four 
days. 

The Japanese disliked night fighting as thoroughly as we 
did. Their only night sally came on the first night we 
landed. A Japanese patrol set up a machine gun “within 
twenty yards of our lines and opened fire along with shouts, 
‘Peace conference, peace conference.” 

On our first night on the island we filled the air with 
shots, but an examination the next morning showed that 
neither side apparently had suffered any damage. After 


Learning from the Enemy 





Patrol Formations in North Africa 
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this we allowed the Japs to pop away at night while with 
holding our own fire. When the Japanese did penetrate ow 
lines at night they were met with bayonets and machetes 
Throughout the campaign Lieutenant Merritt's platoor 
didn’t lose a man in night fighting. 

On the sixteenth day of fighting, when his platoon wa 
almost within sight of Munda (which fell two days later 
Lieutenant Merritt received his first injury. He suffered 
brain concussion when a big shell exploded near him as he: 
ran across a clearing to bring a flame thrower to the fron 
and he was evacuated from the theater of operations. 

Highest casualties reported by Lieutenant Merritt wer 
among the NCOs. Only the men who learned to craw! o 
their bellies and keep their heads down came out unscathed 
in the battle against the Japanese. Of all the Japanes 
arms, the machine guns caused the greatest number oi 
casualties. 






By Lieutenant David E. Milotta 


When we were in the Ousseltia V alley, my platoon was 
yiven the task of protecting a mine field which cut the 
valley and the Pont-du-Fahs—Pichon road. About a mile and 
a half in front of the platoon strongpoint | maintained an 
observation post during daylight hours. 

One afternoon from this post 1 observed a patrol of 
three Germans cross the valley and approach the obser- 
vation post in a V formation. (See diagram 1.) When the 
patrol crossed the wadi and reached point P, the three of 
us in the observation post opened fire on them with our 
M1 rifles. One Nazi was wounded and the other two 
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dragged him into the wadi and wok cover. Immediately 
after we opened fire five or six more Germans came out of 
the wadi at A and took up firing positions at B. They could 
not deliver fire on the OP because it was located on the 
northwest slope of the hill and thus masked to them. When 


they saw the forward elements of the patrol take cove: 
they went back to their original position and withdrew 
back down the wadi and across the valley. Apparently the 
actions of the rear portion of the patrol were prearranged 
[ suspect that the man we wounded was the leader of the 
patrol. 

This formation which the Germans were using struck nx 
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as being better than any which we were using, and | we 
convinced that with several improvements, I could bea 
them at their own game. A diagram of the basic formation 
used by my platoon with considerable success throughou' 
the remainder of the Tunisian Campaign appears in diagram 
a 

For reconnaissance patrols | found that by using vn 
squad this was the best type of formation. It worked in the 
following maygner. One scout, myself, and my runne! 
made up the leading group. Following this group by « 
concealed route at about 500 to 750 yards was the remainde: 
of the squad. Whenever possible, the forward group had 
536 radio contact with the rear group. In advance I picked 
out successive objectives and each man was thorough) 
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niliar with our route of advance and return. The forward 

yup would go forward to the objective to observe. The 

quad leader would divide his squad and take up positions 
o our right rear and left rear covering the forward group 
should it be attacked while observing, and thus enable it to 

thdraw. If the forward group was fired on while ap 
proaching the objective, the squad leader immediately de 
ployed his squad and returned the fire, thus enabling the 
forward group to withdraw. Positions taken are as shown 
) diagram 3. 

[he forward group was armed as follows: the scout 
arried a tommy gun, | carried a carbine, and my runner 
arried an M1 rifle. The size of the rear group varied from 
three to twelve men depending upon what I thought neces. 
sary to accomplish the mission. This rear group always had 
, BAR team in it. In the Ousseltia Valley where the situ 
ition was fairly well stabilized and patrolling became more 
less a routine, I used only a noncom and a two-man BAR 


am for my rear group. In the Kasserine, E] Guettar and 
Mateur areas I never used less than a full squad for the 
rear group. 

[t was not always necessary to use the rear group for over- 
coming opposition. Once in the Ousseltia Valley the 
forward group ran into a two-man outpost. The scout fired 
upon the outpost with his tommy gun and the outpost hur- 
riedly withdrew. The patrol completed its mission uninter 
rupted. 

However, the most common procedure was for the rear 
group to return the fire and thus enable the forward group 
to withdraw. A typical example which occurred in the 
Mateur area is shown in diagraia 5. 

[ found that it was much more important for the rear 
yroup to immediately return the fire than for them to try 
to locate the target. Merely returning the fire usually 

caused the enemy to stop firing. It was very seldom that 
the target was ever located. The rear group fired at likely 
positions. 

For night patrolling the same general formation was 
used with these exceptions: I used two scouts instead of 
one in the forward group, and both scouts were armed with 
tommy guns and each carried about four to six grenades 


—?t ROUTE OF FORWARD GROUP. 
A POSITION OF FORWARD GROUP 
WHILE OBSERVING. 
---b ROUTE OF REAR GROUP. 
© POSITION OF REAR GRowP. 
WHILE FORWARD GROUP OBSERVED. 
. OBJECTIVES BY NUMBER. 
(A) SQUAD LEADERS GROUP 
@® CORPORALS GROUP. 


All the members carried more grenades than the usual 
number carried for day patrolling. Distance between men 
was the limit of visibility. The rear group had one con 
necting file in contact with the forward group. On dark 
nights it was necessary to close up to the extent that the 
formation was almost a squad column. 

A typical example of the use of this type patrol is shown 
in diagram 6. This occurred in the Mateur area where my 
patrol ran head on into an enemy patrol. 

The enemy opened up on us first with machine pistols 
and concussion grenades (egg type, not potato mashers) 
BAR fire from position 1 plus hand grenades thrown to the 
left front from 1 caused them to withdraw. My mission 
was to occupy ridge A. I planned to circle the ridge from 
left to right following the stream bed and then occupy it 
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from the reare This was to make certain that no enemy 

was occupying the forward slope. After driving off the 

enemy | carried out my plan and occupied ridge A. 
Another variation of this type patrol for night work was 


GERMAN PATROL ee 


SS 






4 ji. > ENTIRE 
ix | ) Rear Group Moved To Position 1 
‘ Y Enemy Wituorew 
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used during the attack on Hill 523 in the Mateur area. 
My platoon was the assault platoon. I led out with one 
squad used as a two-group patrol. The remainder of the 
> es followed in column. The march across the valley 
was uneventful. When we were about halfway up the hill, 
| heard growls from a sentry dog straight ahead. I then 
changed the usual formation of my forward group as shown 
in diagram 7. 

’ We continued forward a short distance and were chal- 
lenged by a German sentry. When no answer was given he 
threw a grenade over my runner and to my right rear. Then 
he opened up with a machine gun. My two scouts on the 
flanks then knocked out the machine gun with their tommy 
guns. 

In the case cited above I suspected that we would be 
challenged directly from the front. Thus I placed my two 
tommy guns on the flanks so that they could immediately 
open up on the sentry. The course of events here was so 





Combat Experience Shows the Way 





The prisoner interrogation teams that came ashore with 
the initial landings in North Africa were probably the first 
of these G-2 set-ups to undergo the test of battle. Some of 
these teams, along with others that came later, worked 
with the II Corps in the various phases of the Tunisian 
cy from January 20 on to ie end. 

e interrogation teams consisted of two officers and 
four enlisted men each, and represented one language, 
either German or Italian. Upon their arrival at corps, the 
officers of the teams were given a brief orientation in the 
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rapid that actually they opened up immediately when m, 
runner and | were challenged. 

Usually when the scouts are challenged by the enem 
at night, they should do one of two things: 

(1) If the challenger is located, throw a grenade at hin 
and o up on him with tommy guns. 

(2) If the challenger is not located, or if he appears 
have good cover, the scouts should take cover and eac! 
should throw several grenades at the suspected location 

All of my night patrols used the above techniques, and 
| had considerable success with them. Rifles were alway: 
carried with bayonets fixed. However, we never used the 
bayonets. All of our night fighting was done with tomm) 
guns and grenades. I found that certain measures were 
necessary to be taken to avoid having the forward part of 
the patrol “taking off” and losing contact with the rear par: 
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I did this by instructing the scouts to move forward a ce: 
tain distance and then stop and not move forward agaii 
until | gave them the signal after checking the formation 
Usually this distance was 100 yards. At times on very dark 
nights and over difficult terrain the distance was only 1( 
yards. 


Forward Interrogation 
By Major Max H. Specht 


situation and the enemy order of battle and were then dis 
patched to division G-2s for further orientation with spe 
cific reference to the enemy situation on the division front 
Following the orientation at division headquarters, th: 
teams were assigned to regimental combat teams for front 
line exploitation of prisoners. 

In general, but with some exceptions, the interrogatior 
people at this point were a gravely disillusioned and some 
what anxious group of soldiers. Back in school they hac 
seen themselves sitting snugly somewhere along the lin« 
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ommunications in a neatly arranged room touched up 
h the latest in psychological effects, conducting interro- 
ms and writing reports. 
Now they found themselves moving from rear area to 
s, from corps to division, on through hell.and brimstone 
he battle scarred CPs of combat teams and even to the 
uncertainties of the battalion collecting points. With 
w exceptions, they took it grimly, but even then the 
ilts were not necessarily gratifying in all instances. And 
|| never forget those who in their eagerness and en- 
asm, moved forward with the armor and in some in- 
ces with reconnaissance elements to take their prisoners 
off the griddle. 
(he British over a long period of time have developed 
oner interrogation to extremely fine points and have 
nuch to teach us of the art and technique of interrogation. 
But a study of the British system indicated that forward 
it-line units were probably not getting the full benefit 
m the prisoners bagged. Our American teams were there- 
re assigned to work as far forward as possible and the re- 
sults we got justified the decision. British interrogation is 
nerally on the corps level and only in a specific situation 
the interrogating personnel be sent forward as far as 
liv 1s10Nn. 
| American interrogators, on the other hand, worked at the 
|} regimental collecting points and seldom got further back 
} than division. We even had instances where the results of 
in interrogation reached a corps G-2 within an hour after 
B the actual capture of the prisoner. Had the prisoner been 
dispatched to corps for interrogation, it would have re- 
7 quired special transportation, often under hazardous con- 
5 ditions, and the results of the interrogation would probably 
§ have not reached the regiment which made the capture 
for possibly twenty-four hours or more. 

Shortly after the assignment of interrogation teams to 
regiment, it became obvious that a complete team as set 
up by the table of organization in force at that time was too 
bulky. The staff of a regimental combat team is of necessity 
small. And an additional five- or six-man PWI team, nearly 
loubles this staff. Traffic to and from the CP is increased, 
ind in direct proportion to personnel operating there enemy 
tillery fire and bombing increase. It therefore became 
necessary to reduce the team to an officer and two enlisted 
men with a jeep for transportation. This system proved 
juite satisfactory and met at the same time with the ap- 
proval of regimental, divisional, and corps intelligence of- 
hcers. Since both German and Italian elements were gen- 
erally to be found on each divisional front, it was necessary 
(0 have both German and Italian interrogators represented 
m each three-man team. Thus the unilingual teams origin- 
illy sent to corps were badly split up by divisions, bringing 
further unhappiness to the harassed interrogators. 

Each regimental combat team then had a three-man in- 
errogation team. The team with the division reserve was 
ailable to the division collecting point for working over 
those prisoners evacuated before forward interrogation 
ould be done. One division got its best results when its 
interrogation teams were sent forward to regiments in the 





This German rocket, captured in 
Sicily, is fired directly from its crate. 
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early stages of an attack to get early identification and then 
went to division collection points as the volume of prisoners 
increased. These teams would go forward again whenever 
an enemy counterattack was anticipated or would stay up 
front when the division was on the offensive 


The interrogators made spot reports by telephone or 
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fastest means available to their regimental S-2s or divisional 
G-2s. These reports were later substantiated by written re- 
ports generally submitted once every twenty-four hours and 
forwarded through intelligence channels with enough 
copies for all headquarters who had a finger in the pie—i.e., 
adjacent divisions, corps and army. 


Af 7 7 


Our experiences in Tunisia with interrogation personnel 
who came from interrogation schools is admittedly limited. 
From the sampling obtained, the general conclusion is that 
the men detailed for interrogation training are picked 
mainly on their linguistic ability. Unfortunately some of 
the enlisted interrogators—ranking in the first three grades 
—did not know how to pitch a shelter tent. Some of the 
officers did not have enough military experience to know 
how to take care of themselves in the field or to administer 
the few men who were assigned to them. 

Personnel to be used for the interrogation of prisoners of 
war should not be chosen solely on the basis of linguistic 
qualifications. First of all they must be soldiers. They must 
have had line training equal to that of the average soldier 
before he is committed to a theater of operations. This is 
necessary so that they can fully appreciate not only the po- 
sition, but the problems of the Infantry element with which 
they work. Moreover they must have a soldierly appearance 
and a well-integrated personality. They must be practical 
and positive an have tactical knowledge and know enemy 


organization together with a quick appreciation of the 
enemy order of battle. Furthermore, the interrogator must 
have a sense of relative psychological values. 

All these qualifications are not easily found bundled up 
in one man. But we must find that man, for the job of an 






How the Supplies Get Through 
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interrogator is of extreme importance and on his work many 
lives depend. With good interrogation, sixty to eighty per 
cent of combat intelligence comes from prisoners of war 
This calls for infinite care in picking personnel for this 
highly specialized work. 

Intelligence officers of combat teams and in some in 
stances even division IOs were reluctant to accept interro 
gation teams before going into their first actions. But after 
personal relations had been established between the inter 
rogator and the S-2 and the interrogator had gotten “his 
feet on the ground” with respect to the enemy situation, 
they learned that an invaluable service was being rendered. 

The PWI is a specialist on an attached status. He must 
not only perform his duties but also must sell himself and 
his wares to the S-2 or G-2 for whom he works. This is not 
always easy, for during the first days while he is being 
judged, the interrogator is almost useless since he is in the 
process of mastering the order of battle in the particular 
sector concerned. For the average man it takes about three 
weeks before he blossoms into full usefulness. But from 
the first day, he must work hand-in-glove with the S-2- 
must “live in his pocket” so to speak, and be his right-hand 
man. 

Over and above his assigned duties, the interrogato: 
must be ready to do any other jobs that may come along 
Only the situation at the time will show what these are 
Among other things, PWIs have evacuated prisoners, gone 
out on reconnaissance, and even acted as S-2s. 

Tunisia was a proving ground. The guinea pigs were no 
always well fed and happy. Their experiences were bitte: 
to some, encouraging to others. But when the smoke cleared 
from Tunisia, our interrogators stood accepted, by line as 


well as staff. They met the test and produced the goods 


Keep ‘em Rolling in Africa and Sicily 


By Lieutenant Colonel William V. Owen 


During February and March, 1943, it became apparent 
to Allied Force Headquarters and North African Theater 
of Operations, United States Army, that supplies for the 
American II Corps, British First Army, French African 
Forces, and American Twelfth Air Force would have to be 
speeded up if success in Tunisia was to be assured. 

Land transportation was the bottleneck. Railway engi- 
neers, quartermaster and transportation corps units did a 
fine job of rehabilitation and operation of rail facilities, but 
at no time were they able to move forward more than a 
small percentage of total tonnage requirements. The prin- 
cipal tonnage had to be handled from ship to rail and from 


rail to dumps by trucks. This placed the burden of supply 
upon the highway transportation division of the Transpor- 
tation Corps whose work horses were the quartermaster 
tuck units. 





Early in the African Campaign the need for a grea! 
number of motor trucks had been foreseen. The numbe: 
of vehicles (particularly of 2¥%-ton 6 x 6 cargo trucks) 
shipped from the USA was gradually increased throughou! 
the winter as shipping priorities permitted. 

How could the increased flow of trucks be most ef 
fectively used to bring about immediate results? During 
January and February one amphibian engineer battalion 
was converted into a provisional truck battalion for a speci 
fied period of ninety days. Three or more aviation truch 
companies were formed to serve the particular nieeds of the 
Air Forces. A decision was made early in March to form 
five new “emergency” separate truck battalions and to drav 
all personnel, both officers and men, from seasoned troops 
Among these were the antiaircraft defense of rear areas 
amphibious engineers and tank and antitank units ir 
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The road to Tunis early in 1943. 


All combat arms and most of the services 
were represented in these new units. 

lhe vehicles, equipment, and supplies were procured by 
placing the new units at first priority above combat troops 
and all services for all items. 


defense positions. 


Vehicles were rolled from 
shipside, got a rapid check, and went directly to the bat- 
talions. Dav and night pressure was placed on all supply 
agencies. This unique job of activating and equipping the 
battalions was accomplished in about seventy-two hours. 

In about five days from the date of activation of each of 
these units they were rolling eastward from Oran and Casa- 
blanca with full pay loads. The distance was great and the 
route difficult and strange. The initial destinations of the 
cargos were in the vicinity of Constantine and Tebessa, 
the new Eastern Base Section Depots and II Corps dumps. 
The Eastern Base Section had been activated on about the 
first of March, since the Mediterranean Base Section situ- 
ated at Oran and Algiers was too remote to serve the forces 
in- Tunisia. 

The arrival of these five emergency battalions changed 
the entire forward supply situation. 

At this time the principal ports of entry at Philippeville 
and Béne had been operated by, and largely for, the Brit- 
ish Forces. The American Transportation Corps, sup- 
ported by our truck units and in conjunction with EBS 
‘Eastern Base Section] depot units, gradually took over an 
equal or a major portion of port operations and highway 
trafhe control. 

Rail service was established from Philippeville and Béne 
to depots at Constantine and Tebessa, but truck units car- 
tied the major portion of the loads. 


During this period U. S. forces regained Gafsa, and the 
supply installations at Tebessa were required to 
three-pronged advance: to Gafsa and El] Guettar; to Kas 
Sbeitla and towards Kairouan, and through Maktar 


to Ousseltia and Pichon. Another line of communications 


serve a 
serine, 


for heavy traffic ran from Philippeville and Béne through 
Souk Ahras and Le Kef. This route was mainly British and 
its use required close coérdination between British 
Control and American Traffic Control agencies. 

After advanced elements of the American II Corps made 
contact with the British Eighth Army east of E! Guettar, 
the highway transport problem changed rapidly. The 
transfer of II Corps troops and installations from the cen 
tral sector to the northern sector was an intere sting ma- 
neuver the story of which can only be told by persons 
responsible for the planning and execution of the move- 
ment. We know the results of this bold transfer, but the 
difficulties behind its accomplishment are not so well 
known. 


toad 


Not the least of the difficulties arose from the fact that 


the movement of all corps troops and supplies crossed every 
route of supply of the British First Army, some French 
forces, and the routes to the new sector. Speed and sur 
prise were essential; therefore the normal road densities 
and time lapse between march serials had to be greatly 


modified. Supply convoys were infiltered between troop 
units so that immediately upon arrival of the troops at the 
new line of departure they could jump off without waiting 
for supplies to be brought up to corps and division dumps. 

Concurrent with the final American actions in the cen 


United States supply installations and routes were 
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An American explores a Jap dugout near Munda airfield. 


organized and extended along the north shore. By rail, 
trucks, ammunition, 
gasoline and rations were pushed on to La Calle and 
labarka well in advance of the displacement of the rein 


forced II Cope from the central Tunisian sector to the 


and landing craft the critical items of 


northern sector for the final drive on Mateur and Bizerte. 
Beyond Tabarka the entire north shore supply load was 
placed upon highway transportation with two unique ex 
he forces ist lated on line 
north of Djebel Abiod and beyond were supplied with 
emergency items by landing craft from Tabarka and some 
artillery units were supplied by mule pack. \ rail line 
delivered a few loads from Tabarka to the vicinity of Djebel 
Abiod but the demolitions beyond this point, especially in 
the vicinity of Sedjenane, were too severe to permit rapid 
repair. 
The battle for Mateur was bitterly fought. ‘The advance 
was slowed down by strong German defense positions on 


cepnions. | renc h the coast 


the rocky hills and continuous demolitions and mine 
fields. The final drive was in two columns: on the north 
from Dijebel Abiod, through Sedjenane, and further in 


land from Beja to Mateur. Rail facilities to Beja carried a 
large percentage of the requirements for that column. 
From Beja one fork of the American thrust turned south 
to aid the British 
at Mediez el Bab. 

To reduce these defenses required heavy artillery concen 
trations and air bombardment. It was not* uncommon for 
the artillery to expend 800 to 900 tons of ammunition in 
a twenty-four hour period. To meet these demands truck 
units operated day and night over narrow hilly roads cov 
ered with pot holes and shell craters. During a critical 
period 1,300 tons of ammunition was delivered to artillery 


in capturing the German strongpoint 
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dumps in twenty-four hours; this was in addition to th 
normal daily commitments of gasoline and rations. 

Mateur, Ferryville, and Bizerte fell in rapid successi 
and EBS advanced elements and truck units follow: 
quickly. While Bizerte harbor and dock areas were bei: 
cleared sufficiently to permit port operations, all availal 
trucks were used to move up all classes of supplies trom « 
dumps far to the rear as well as from the newer dumps at 
labarka, Djebel Abiod and Beja. Main rail facilities : 
Mateur from the inland areas of Tebessa and Ouled Ra! 
moun were quickly established. The entire area, Mateu 
Ferryville, and Bizerte was then developed as a supply ba 
for the next big operation—Sicily. One of the major ‘obs 
was to build up a reserve of aviation gas and bombs 
available [he invasion could not take plac 
until it was possible to maintain a continuous air umbrel 
all of Sicily Messina Straits. While this 


reserve was being built up the operational requirements 


every airfield. 


ove! and the 


for the aerial softening up of Sicily and Southern Italy wer 


heavy. 


very 
During this pe riod the decision was made to activate a1 
the 


permanent truck units. 


redesignate hve emergency “provisional” battalions as 
Two of these were sent back { 

invasion training and equipped with new amphibian trucks 
Shortly before the jump-off for Sicily four of the origina 
Army. The tw 


in Sicily in the early waves. 


five units were assigned to the Seventh 
amphibian units landed 

When the supplies in Sicily reached < ) predetermined 
level and the beachhe ad was sufficie ntly neil one ba 
talion was dispatched to the Licata area and another held 
until shipping could enter Palermo Harbor. 

he drive to conquer the western end of the island pr 
gressed very rapidly after the fall of Agrigento. Son 


columns ran well ahe: id of thei Ir supplies. This was p 


The nor] 
Trapani | 


sibly due to the light demand for em NRE 
Marsala and 


been reduced created a sudden change in the directic n 


ward thrust on Palermo before 


flow of supplies. Licata and Gela continued to operat 
ports of entry but Palermo rapidly became the principa 
base. 

\fter Palermo fell the transportation problems of 
Sicilian campaign resembled those of the late phases ol 
the Tunisian campaign. Every day, dumps and other su 
ply points were advanced northward and eastward main) 
by trucks. Some alerm 
to Tusa (near St. Stepano) and some supplies were mov 


use was made of the railroad from I 


by tank landing ships and small invasion craft. In 
early ‘stages two routes were established: from G | 
and Licata tow ards Enna, the other towards Palermo an 
Trapani. After the fall of Palermo the northern coastlin: 
supply bases extended through Termini-Imerese, Cefa! 
St. Stepano and Cape Orlando. The diagonal thrust {1 
Licata required successive dumps Caltanisetta, En: 
Nicosia, Troina, and Randazzo. This route involved 1! 
worst road conditions encountered anywhere by the Nort! 
h id 


one 


\frican forces. Here again some artillery positions 
he supplied hv mule pack or even by manhandling 
nition over difficult terrain. With every mile of advan 
demolitions hecame more difficult and the emergency 
passes strained our vehicles and drivers to the utmost 
To illustrate how closely the highway transportatio! 
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vice followed the assault troops, some truck units entered 
\iessina about six hours after the leading Infantry detach 
nts. (It should be admitted that they hastily withdrew 
ile our artillery neutralized the German artillery which 
s shelling Messina from the Italian mainland. 
The principal observations and conclusions to be drawn 
m these operations are as follows: 
First: All previous records of ton-miles hauled per truck 
it were greatly exceeded. 
Second: American made trucks, with only reasonable 
naintenance, will stand terrific punishment and operate 
iy after day with full loads. (Even greater records would 
e been made if needed parts and maintenance equip 
nent had been available.) 
[hird: American soldiers are remarkably adaptable and 
tand up well under continuous pressure. The men of these 
saseaianil were drawn from diversified units and inevitably 
, large number of them were culled from parent units fi Yr 
ree rh or disciplinary reasons. Fortunately, many 
these men who had been “misfits” in their former units 
eve —— into very valuable members of truck units. Some 
| been very dissatisfied with the static situation in rear 


War Is Also Like This 
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areas, such as twenty-four hour vigil on ack-ack positions 
when enemy planes had not been within range in months; 
tank and antitank men who belonged to units which were 
required to take defensive counter-invasion positions along 
the extended Mediterranean shores; and amphibious engi 
These men 
craved action and wished to get as close to combat as pos 
sible. Men who were pugnacious and troublesome liked 
nothing better than to “keep ‘em rolling.” Part of the suc 
cess in moulding these men into highly effective transpot 
tation units was due to the fact that many of the officers 
and noncommissioned officers were especially selected for 
the assignment. Some of them had been truck fleet opera 
tors in civil life and others were motor transport officers in 
various arms and services. 


neers who were on routine port assignments 


Fourth: Constant and detailed supervision by officers and 
noncommissioned officers is necessary to keep truck dead 
lines at a minimum and health at a maximum. A driver in 
the hospital means a truck out of action. Medical officers 
and detachments must be the effects of 
excessive fatigue, dust, and the special 


alert to reduce 
night blindness, 


diseases of the changing localities traversed 


Life on Guadalcanal 


[his account of a Marine second lieutenant, the son of 

irmy colonel, who was in command of a mortar platoon 
n Guadalcanal from November 1942 to January 1943, is 
condensed from letters to his parents written over a period 
f several months. At the time this account opened the lieu 
tenant's mortar outfit had just received orders to move up to 
the front for the second time. They had been on Guadal 
anal more than a month, and after several weeks of hard 
ervice had been withdrawn into the Marines 
tense for a rest.—Ep. 


perimeter de 


We got up to the front and relieved an Army unit w hich 
had set up a defensive position. We assumed we would take 
ff in a drive within a day or two. Instead we sat for thirty 
days. Our positions were right on the beach off Point Cruz. 
The ground was completely flat and very open since it had 
been blasted repeatedly by naval gun fire as well as artillery. 
We had nothing with us save our ponchos and the sun beat 
down unmercifully. The road ran right into our position, 
so there was no longer any necessity for carrying parties. It 
was along this same road that my outfit had been hit so 
hard on our withdrawal before the big naval battle several 

weeks earlier. 

We set up a very strong line, but it was without depth 
\l] men on the front line h. id covered emplacements. These 
made it p issible to slee Pp without fear of a “knee” mortar 
shell dropping on you. Sniping went on all the time, so the 
men had to stay in their dugouts most of the time. Until 

u have spent a month living in a foxhole you can't know 





how However, | 


hundred vards behind the 


rough it was. was set up a couple of 
\ and there | sate, 
except from stray bullets. We fired our mortars on an 
average of sixty or seventy rounds 


We ants 


notice. Our targets were mainly carrying parties moving 
> 5 + 


lines, was 


a day, which is a good 


deal of fring. had to be ready to go on an inst 
through clearings up the coast 
That meant that we had to keep our crews on their guns 


all the time air within 


The 


strain was pretty pronounced on the men Some ot them 


. We could have four rounds in the 
ten seconds after the observers first sighted the target 


never went more than twenty feet from their guns for 
thirty days. 
My daily routine at this time wasn't very exciting. | 


would wake up at dawn, which was when the flies came 
out. I'd put on my helmet and pick up my rifle and go up 
to my first OP which was up a little ridge. I liked to get 
up there within ten or fifteen minutes after dawn sinc: 
that was when the most activity could be observed. The ob 
servers and myself would sit up there for an hour staring 
it piles of brush which we knew to be Jap dugouts. ‘I hey 
looked harmless enough, but every day they would be 
altered just a trifle showing the Japs had been busy on them 
during the night. Now and then you could pick out move 
ment in one or another of them. We would mak« 
them for future reference. 


1 note of 
Having done that | would move dow n along the line and 
There 
was nothing to be seen there exc pta couple of clearings up 


out on Point Cruz where my second OP was located 
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the coast, through which the Jap main supply trail ran. The 
observers constantly watched these clearings through a 
battery commander scope, and we had a direct line to that 
OP so they could get the information back to us quickly. 

After ten or fifteen minutes there, I would move back 
along the beach and have a swim at the base of Point Cruz. 
It was a fine beach with the water very clear. You could 
dive down and see fish swimming about. A lot of sponges 
grew there too. 

After the swim I would drop by the platoon and pick up 
my mess gear and go down to chow. After chow I'd stop by 
the company CP and pick up any dope they might have, 
and put in my ammunition report. Then I would go back 
to the platoon and sit under a little palm hut we had rigged 
and censor mail for about forty-five minutes. 

By that time the morning patrols would be in and it 
would be time to blast at the emplacements we had picked 
up from the OP on the ridge. We would use only one gun 
to do it, and always used M45, the heaviest shell. We could 
lay them on a dime, and we had to because it took a direct 
hit to knock out a dugout. This sort of shooting was always 
done very slowly, and generally took about an hour. 

That was about the extent of our work. The rest of the 
day was spent in the sweltering heat just sitting doing 
nothing except for those periods of brief activity when we 
had some surprise targets to fire on. 

Dinner would come about 1700 hours, after which it 
would start to cool off. The men would start playing 
ringers, a game where you throw washers off ammunition 
clover leaves at three holes in the ground. They got pretty 
good at it in time. 

All in all it was a pretty dull time. Of course, there was 
occasional excitement. One night the Japs hit our chow 
line with an artillery piece. 

We finally got the attack order, and for once things 
weren't fouled up. It went just like in books. We had four- 
teen tanks, eight 75mm. half-tracks, nine 37mm. guns, all 
the aircraft and artillery we could use, and two destroyers, 
all attached to the battalion, so we were well fixed for the 
big push. For days the Japs had been taking a terrific 
ponsing from everything we had, which was a lot. Of 
course, | don’t suppose many Japs were hurt, but it sure 
played hell with their nerves, because they were all dopey. 

The only trouble was that disease cut us down in 
strength. Still our attack was a huge success. 

In preparation the 37s fired canister till the paint burned 
off their barrels. The 75 half-tracks did the same. My 
mortar fired more than a thousand rounds in four hours. 
By the time the men went in, the Japs, though there were 
a lot of them, and though they wouldn’t surrender, did 
seem to lose their will to fight. We advanced 500 yards and 
in that area captured three small 77 guns, thirty- five light 

machine guns, and seven heavy 31s; and with all that we 
only had ten men killed and twenty-five wounded. The 
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Japs had foxholes with mutually supporting machine guns, 
but when the Marines sneaked up on the blind side of a 
dugout the Japs in other dugouts with fields of fire in that 
direction permitted it to be done. We € got about 300 Ja Ips 
within that 500 yards. I got some souvenirs out of that fight 
—two rifles, a light machine gun, a battle flag, two wrist 
w aotline tent later lost them all. My mortars did good work 
that day though I didn’t get as much chance to use them 
as I had hoped. However, my outfit did fire more than 

2,000 rounds during the two days of the drive. My platoon 
was the last unit to be relieved and so we have the dis. 
tinction of firing the last shot of the regiment at the Japs. 

Well, everything after that was anticlimax. Of course, 
after being on the line thirty-three days and doing a drive 
on top of it, we expected to be sent to the beach to await 
our ships. But instead we were sent back to our previous po- 
sitions on the perimeter. 

The perimeter was even more inactive than before and 
by this time we had finally gotten some canvas, so we had 
tents for the first time for some of the men, and we all had 
cots. We felt like we were living at the Waldorf. We stayed 
there eight days and moved down to the beach and waited 
for our ships which never seemed to come in. 

We were all set up in nice tents which we stole from 
the Army and had cots and pretty good chow. A food dump 
was nearby from which there were frequent midnight 
issues. We planned to sit there until our ships came in, 
but one night we got word that the Japs might try a landing, 
so we went into position along the beach in the dark, had 
to string wire far into the night, and then dig foxholes. 
That night it rained so we felt just like we were back on 
the line again. A couple of mornings after the alarm we 
woke up to see our ships coming in. 

We loaded with zest, and by ve o'clock had all our per 
sonal gear aboard and most of the men. My platoon was the 
shore party so we hadn’t boarded when they got under 
way. When it took for open sea I felt as marooned as Robin- 
son Crusoe. It seems there was a Jap tin-can force evacuating 
remnants and they wanted the transports out of the way. | 
spent two days on the beach with two other lieutenants 
and a few men. We felt more depressed when we got word 
that the ships were going on without us. Luckily, however, 
they turned back the second day, and at last we were able 
to get aboard. I had almost thought I would never get of 
that island. 

In retrospect it wasn’t bad, but during it all the uncer- 
tainty of everything was such that we were all miserable. I 
came to know what it was to be hungry, and I was more 
scared there than I had ever been in my life before; also 
more bored. Before the landing I figured it couldn’t be as 
bad as I thought it would be, and it wasn’t. But just the 
same I found I hated it more than I thought I could hate 
anything, which isn’t the kind of talk that should come 
from a rough, and tough Marine. 





Bibolo Hill - - And Beyond 


By Colonel R. Ernest Dupuy 


The following report of the New Georgia Island 
campaign does not pret tend to be either an operational 
report or a critical analysis. It has been compiled by 
reconstructing the eyewitness accounts of Staff] officers 


and officially published COMMUNIGUES, AUTHOR 


They were roaring in through a fringe of reefs and 
innumerable tree-clustered islets as the tri pical dawn 
broke on pale green water and white-frothed coral reefs. 
Bushy-headed natives in the lead boats pointed the 
way to Roviana | agoon’s placid surtace. Overhe ad, 
from the rear, naval guns were roaring—United States 
cruisers and destroyers putting a hail of fire into the 
dark green of New Georgia itself, looming almost 
black against the light. T hose Navy shells were burst 
ing in the tangle of coconut palms and on the beaches. 
That would be Roviana and Laiana villages. Further 
back, from the glittering green hills of Rendova Island 
—their point of departure—155mm “Long Toms” 
were hammering at the jungle tangle to the left front. 
That would be Munda airheld. And overhead came 
screeching our dive bombers. To the men in the boats 
it seemed that they scraped the tree tops beyond. Fol 
lowed the deep rumble of exploding bombs and slow 
swirling smoke inside the jungle from the hills beyond 
the beach fringe. That, as it turned out, would be 
Bibolo Hill and Lambeti Plantation—names that meant 
nothing as yet, but would mean so much later on. 

The men in the landing craft crouched tense, with 
rustle of webbing, scrape of rifle butts on decks; here 
and there a grunt, a spitting of cotton, a nervous 
laugh, a quiet prayer or a curse. For these men were 
going into battle. If you've been there you know what 
I mean. If you haven't, well. 

These were men of the | 72d Infantry combat team 
of the 43d Division—a National Guard division from 
Maine, Vermont, Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
These men had just completed one fight, but that was 
a little one. The division’s combat teams had poured 
ashore June 30 on Rendova Island, only eight miles 
from New Georgia; had ripped into and destroyed the 
small Nip garrison, had undergone the belated riposte 
of Jap planes from Bougainville which arrived so late 
that not only was all the division artillery ashore, but 
also the “Long Toms” of a Marine Defense battalion, 
already taking the Munda Nip under fire. But—that 
was a little fight. This, these men felt, was the real 
thing. 


It was. 





The New Georgia jungle, like the jungles of Guadal- 
canal and New Guinea, is a morass of stinking mud and 
water covered with a tight tangle of tropical vegetation. 
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The Munda operation was part of a simultaneous of- 
fensive in both Solomons and New Guinea, directed at up- 
rooting both tentacles of the Nip octopus Ww hich had reached 
from his New Britain base at Rabaul. At the same time we 
hit Munda we occupied the Trobriand and Woodlark 
Islands off the southeastern tip of New Guinea, and we 
launched the offensive at Salamaua which was not to stop 
until the Huon peninsula had been wrenched away. The 
objective at New Georgia was to take both the»Munda 
field on the main island and the Vila drome on sugarloaf 
Kolombangara just to the northwest. The enemy had gar- 
risoned both places, and was working tooth and nail to 
establish working airfields. Our long-range bombers had 
spoiled that project, of course—neither Munda nor Vila 
were ever used by the Jap. But now we needed them, to 
press on toward Rabaul. 

So, on June 21, two companies of the 103d Infantry of the 
43d Division, and two companies of Marines, had landed 
at the mouth of the Viru River on southeastern New 
Georgia, thirty-odd miles by airline east of Munda, and 
had come to grips with a Nip garrison there. Two more 
Marine companies landed on Vanguna Island, just east 
of New Georgia, and dispersed the Japs at Wickham 
Anchorage. The Viru force swept south and cleared Segi, 
on a point jutting out towards Vanguna at Nijai Pass. And 
July 1 two Navy “Sea Bee” battalions came ashore, followed 
by two additional companies of Marines. As it turned out, 
this force would have little influence on the fight for 
Munda itself. It was withdrawn July 10. 

Now, at the same time that the 43d Division was coming 
ashore on the southern side of New Georgia, another force 
borne by destroyers and landing craft came around the north 
shore of the island from the east, to rush ashore at Rice 
Anchorage in Kula Gulf on the western shore, across from 
Kolombangara and thirteen air miles north of Munda. This 
was composed of the 3d Battalion 145th Infantry, 3d Bat- 
talion 148th Infantry, both of the 37th Division, and a 
Marine battalion. Its mission was double—a diversion, and 
a push south to Bairoko Harbor, thus to cut communications 
between Munda and the Nips across the gulf at Kolom- 
bangara. The landing was successful. A Nip garrison at 
Enogai Inlet was destroyed. We will take up its further 
operations later. Let's go back to Roviana Lagoon. 

The landing boats swept past the last fringe of reefs, 
nosed against the beach at Zanana, six miles east of Munda. 
Combat patrols poured ashore, moved according to plan, 
inland and directly west toward Munda, joining the scouts 
already landed two days previously. They picked up the 
first Nip resistance along the sluggish, muddy Barik River, 
flowing between jungle-green banks about three and three- 
quarter miles airline from Munda. 

While succeeding waves brought the remainder of the 
combat team ashore, the patrols found a center of resistance 
at the junction of the Munda trail and the river. This trail 
runs from the east end of the airfield along the shore for 
about 1,800 yards, then turns inland at Roviana village to 
run 4,500 yards northeast, through the densest sort of jungle 
to the river. At this point the Nip had erected his usual 
strongpoint. It was solidly dug in, log, sod and coral covered, 
with fields of fire carefully sited, and ringed about by a 
number of equally well protected machine-gun nests and 
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individual foxholes. To move down the trail was to court 
suicide. The patrols nosed up and down the river banks, 
seeking infiltration points; the main force dug in to protect 
the beachhead. 

That night intermittent firing between outposts kept up, 
the Nip making the dark jungle blackness hideous with his 
screeches, his faked appeals for help in English—nerve- 
racking to men first hearing them. Men on duty strained 
eyes and ears, itchy trigger-fingers loosed off. No one slept 
much. And out of the velvet night came a roar of heavy, 
distant gunfire to the northwest—a rumble that swelled for 
five long minutes, died, and resumed for more than an hour. 
The men of the 172d wondered. They did not know that 
they were hearing the USS Helena and her consorts taking 
the Tokyo Express that had rushed from Bougainville to 
reinforce New Georgia. They didn’t know that five Nip 
ships had been sunk in those first red five minutes, and four 
more later. And they didn’t know that the Helena herself 
had gone down with guns blazing in a sea fight which will 
stand forever in Navy annals. 

Next day another combat team of the division came 
ashore—the 169th Infantry (less one battalion), and moved 
inland. The division CP was established at Zanana, sup- 
plies brought ashore. Attempts were made to bring vehicles, 
but at first even the ubiquitous jeep could not cope with 
New Georgia mud. Bulldozers began to snuffle. Corduroy: 
ing of trails began—a job that was to continue throughout 
the campaign. As for gun positions, for the moment they 
were non-existent. Part of the divisional artillery was 
brought to the island reef fringe whence enfilading support 
could be given. 

Three days passed as the combat teams shook down, de 
veloped the enemy, reduced a part of the strongpoint, pre- 
pared for the attack. At dawn July 9 the 43d jumped off on 
a 1,300 yard front, combat teams abreast, 172d and 169th 
from left to right. Line of departure—the winding Barike 
River. Ahead of them went a bombardment from our light 
naval craft, partly enfilading the enemy area. And from the 
reefs and Rendova and from what few gun positions that 
were established at Zanana, came supporting fire. Enemy 
concentrations were suspected on Bibolo Hill, from air 
reconnaissance, sO—just in case—our medium bombers 
dropped fifty-two tons of death back there. By nightfall we 
had pushed 1,000 yards westward. 

For two more days the advance became a matter of yards 
per hour as the infantrymen learned through bitter experi- 
ence that this enemy had to be taken cautiously, by infiltra- 
tion, by flushing him out of the jungle; that to move 
through an open trail meant death; that the patience of 
Indian fighting—of waiting motionless in the morasses until 
the other fellow moved—was the way to get at the Nip in 
terrain where one could not see fifteen feet ahead. Another 
1,000 yards east had been made by that time, with the 172d 
pushing through to the coconut groves along the beach 
towards Laiana, where it was proposed to establish another 
beachhead. 

By July 13, the 172d had swept the Nip from the beaches 
and palms of Laiana Plantation and established the beach- 
head. This regiment had made 2,300 yards from the original 
jump-off line. The 169th on the right, still creeping and 
wriggling through the densest sort of undergrowth and 
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tangled trees, was counterattacked that night. Whooping 
and screeching, in clumps of from three to ten individuals, 
waves of Nip infantrymen came popping out of the night 
into our foxholes. The le ading battalion of the 169th was 
seriously cut up before the enemy was driven off. He went 
away as once more the thunder of distant gunfire a 
from the northwest—the second battle of Kula Gulf, 
which our Navy lost a destroyer while turning back thie a at- 
te mpt of the Tokyo Express once more to reinforce, with 
loss of a light cruiser and three destroyers. 

As soon as Laiana beach was secured, the landing boats 
stood in again. The 3d Battalion, 103d Infantry, came ashore 
and took the left of the line, its flank on the beach, the 172d 
Infantry inclining to the right. Came rattling ashore also 
a platoon of light tanks—six of them—of a Marine Defense 
battalion. They were welcome. The division CP moved 
up from Zanana to Laiana, and with it came the first of the 
men of Ohio's 37th Division—1st Battalion, 145th Infantry, 
to relieve the battalion of the 169th which had been so 
badly used. From left to right the battle line now ran: 103d 


A message center in the New Georgia jungle. 


Infantry, 172d 169th (1st Battalion, 
145th attached ). 


Enemy resistance to the 


Infantry, Infantry 
immediate front by now had 
been localized to two centers, each ringed by a perimeter ot 
pillboxes, and about 1,000 yards apart, astride the Munda 
trail. In front of that, and uprooted only when we actually 
flushed them, was a screen of snipers; in trees, behind 
logs and grass clumps, or dug into the mud. It was raining 
Mud was everywhere—slimy viscous mud that 
covered their clothing. Life became an affair of 
simple things, always done with great effort. To walk or 
crawl without drawing enemy fire; to keep one’s own weap- 
ons free from mud; to kill Nips, and between times to 
nibble at cold emergency rations or doze fitfully. Behind the 
front the bulldozers snorted, pushing trees and mud aside, 
paving a way for the tanks. Jeeps dodged and slipped over 
the winding log-paved traces, bringing up ammunition and 
food, carrying back wounded. 

On July 17, the 172d Infantry, the center combat team, 
pushed its way to within 200 yards of the Nip’s southern 
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most center of resistance, on a rise. It was aided by the 
tanks which nosed their way to the mouths of pillboxes 
n : slammed death into the rat holes. The right combat 
1, the 169th Infantry, was up against the northern Nip 
pesado ty in more he: avily wooded terrain. The going was 
terrifically hard. But reinforcement was on the way. Up 
from Guadalcanal, where they had been recuperating after 
giving the coup de grace there in February, Major General 
1 Lawton Collins’ 25th Division, had been transported, less 
its artillery. And its one National Guard regiment, the 161st 
Infantry, from the State of W ashington, came ashore that 
dav and went into position in support of the New Eng- 
landers on the right. They came in time. The Nip made 
two slashing counterattacks that night, launched from his 
southern strongpomt—one against the 169th, the other 
against the Laiana beachhead. Both were stopped and the 
enemy scampered back, leaving 179 dead behind him. The 
men from Washington took over from the 169th, which 
was withdrawn from the line next day. Our order of battle 
now, from left to right: 103d Infantry, 172d Infantry, 161st 
Infantry (1st Battalion, 145th Infantry attached ). 

Two days later Beightler’s Ohio Division, the 37th, came 
ashore, in strength two combat teams, the 145th and 148th 
Infantry, each less one battalion. They took the right of 
the line, with the 148th patrolling to the front and right 
flank. In line now: 103d Infantry, 172d Infantry, 161st 
Infantry, 145th Infantry. The attack went on. 

By July 26, the 16lst Infantry, on the left of the 37th 
Division zone, had by-passed the enemy’s northern center of 
resistance, storming in turn fourteen pillboxes and pushing 
a 400-yard salient into the foe. This was not as simple as it 
sounds. The Nips in these pillboxes were practically buried 
alive except for firing-slits. They had lain there for days, 
with plenty of food and ammunition, wallowing in their 
own filth, spitting death from rifle and machine gun and 
“knee” mortar when it suited them, sometimes holding 
their fire until our leading squads had passed. The stench 
from these carefully camouflaged pillboxes was at times a 
give-away. 

On our left Hodge’s 43d Division got through to the 
southern center of resistance, closed in on it from two sides, 
plastered it with mortar and artillery fire and then with 
grenades, eliminated its garrison. The general advance— 
300 yards in six days. And on the night of July 25 naval 
gunfire had roared from the Kula Gulf again. The third 
enemy attempt to relieve New Georgia was crushed, to the 
tune of one light cruiser and two destroyers sunk, out of 
seven ships making up this section of the Tokyo Express. 

The 103d Infantry on the beach flank of the 43d Di- 
} vision, had pushed 200 yards more by July 28, into Roviana 
village. The division advance had now definitely overlapped 
the Munda trail. On our far right, 148th Infantry patrols 
had infiltrated to the slopes of Bibolo Hill. The Nip’s re- 
maining center of resistance on the left of the 37th Division, 
in the 161st Infantry zone, was still holding out, though al- 
most completely surrounded. Flame-throwers ended that 
episode next day, Marine tanks assisting. But the Nip on 
Bibolo Hill was still deadly. He came down from the crest 
that day in another of his frantic counterattacks, yelling 
like a demon, bayonet fixed, against the 145th Infantry, 
spitting resistance to the death. 
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Through all this fighting our artillery support was badly 
handicapped by lack of observation. Artillery liaison officers 
with the infantry could only regulate their fire by sound, or 
by the squeal of shell fragments. Believe it or not, that was 
_ way fire for effect was brought in, time and again. 

y July 30, the 43d Division had broken through the 
Ma. to the welcome sight of the rigidly aligned culti 
vated coconut palms of Lambeti Plantation, about 700 
yards from the eastern edge of Munda airfield. On the 
center and right, resistance stiffened as we came up against 
the slopes of Bibolo Hill itself. This hill consists of a three- 
knobbed eminence about 250 feet high. Into its western 
slope the enemy had dug to extend his airfield runways. 
The knobs of the crest are three ridges roughly 200 yards 
long each, and echeloned in depth to the northwest. 

| lere, it was ev ident, the enemy had elected to make his 
last stand. To get the true light on the situation we must 
go back to the adventures of the Infantry-Marine diversion- 
ary force which landed at Rice Anchorage July 6. This 
force had punched rapidly to Enogai Inlet, wiped out the 
Nip garrison there, and its patrols had worked their way 
south, actually getting astride the Bairoko Harbor—Munda 
trail, splitting the Nip communication with Munda. 

Bairoko Harbor was the New Georgia end of the enemy 
ferry line lined with Kolombangara, six miles across the 
gulf. This establishment of twin bases, mutu: illy supporting 
—Munda on New Georgia, and Vila, the one flat spot on 
Kolombangara, was part of the definite pattern of Japanese 
invasion. We have the same thing on Bougainville—Buin- 
Faisi, and we had, until MacArthur’s men w iped them out, 
a similar situation at Salamaua-Lae. As soon as Munda was 
threatened and its sea supply line cut, the Vila garrison at 
tempted to reinforce and supply it. 

The intrusion of the Rice Anchorage force was an im- 
mediate threat to the Nip plan of mutual support. As such, 
the Japs in that area considered it the primary danger, and 
the first reinforcements from Vila were thrown against it in 
such force that it was pushed back, surrounded, and for 
some time practically cut off from all supply. To keep it 
confined took almost the entire attention of the Bairoko Nip, 
with consequent continued interruption to their Munda 
communications, so from the strategical viewpoint, this 
diversion was highly successful. But some reinforcements 
for Munda did come through, evidently, towards the end of 
July when our Rice Anchorage people had been pushed well 
back. And it was this reinforcement which was now be 
ginning to be felt from Bibolo Hill. 

To take the hill by frontal assault would have been very 
costly. That was what the Nip in his simple manner was 
hoping for. Instead, another regiment came ashore August 

, the 27th Infantry of the 25th Division, a Regular Army 
regiment. It was pushed rapidly to the right to a divisional 
assembly area nearly 1,500 yards north of Bibolo Hill, 
where the 16]st Infantry, pulled out of the line, joined it. 
Our order of battle now, from the beach north into the 
jungle, was, from left to right, the 43d Division, 37th Di- 
vision, and 25th Division. 

The next day, August 1, the 43d Division punched across 
Lambeti Plantation, the 103d Infantry reaching the eastern 
edge of Munda airfield. The 172d Infantry, on the right, 
was hung up on the eastern edge of the Bibolo Hill slope. 
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A corner of a New Georgia beachhead after the landing. 


The 37th Division’s 145th Infantry was also pressing close 
to Bibolo Hill on the northeast slope, while the 148th In 
fantry extended due north to contact the 25th Division in 
its assembly area. 

On August 3, the 103d Infantry rushed the beach to 
reach ; ) point opposite the middle of the airfield, to which 
the N Ip was frantically clinging. But the 172d was still 
The 37th Division made but 
25th Division had completed its as 


battering against Bibolo Hill. 
little progress. The 
sembly, and its patrols sent out to the far north and north- 
west had contacted the Rice Anchorage force. The end was 
neat 

The 25th Division jumped off on August 4, ignoring 


Bibolo Hill to its left. Moving due west it crashed through 
to the water at Kindu, 1,200 yards away, and 600 yards 
north Bure sirheld. completely severing communications 


‘ko. The last Nip resistance ended August 5 as 
rolled over Bibolo Hill and 


through the never occupied bays of Bunda drome. Some of 


with bo r 


the re mainder of the torce 


the enemy got away in barges to Arundel Island, « 
fleeing groups of little men were hunted through th 
jungles ‘ti] they died. The fight for Munda field was ove: 
Two days later American planes were using it. 

Something more remained to be done, however, on Nev 
Georgia. Up north at Enogai the Rice Anchorage force wa: 
holding out against the Bairoko Nip. For days its only sup 
plies had been rations and ammunition dropped by pla ine 
its only support the continued runs of our medium bombers 
splashing death on the besiegers. 

The 25th Division was hurriedly reassembled _ in 
original area and sent to the rescue. The 16]st Infantn 
moved on Enogai, the 27th Infantry on Bairoko, sluffing 
off one battalion on the way to strike northwest to the 
water at Cutter Point. It would be August 28 before the 


last of these three tasks was completed—almost a month o! 
hiking and fighting through mangrove swamps, sometime: 


in water up to men’s armpits, against tropical Nature anc 
the Nip combined. But that’s another story. 
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\ good combat narrative is a description so clearly and 
ccur ately written that the reader is carried in spirit onto 

e battlefield, where he sees the fighting action much as 
re participants saw it, and learns the same tactical lessons. 
\ mental excursion of this kind is definitely worth-while 
attle preparation for any soldier, particularly for the small- 
unit leader. With him in mind—whether he commands a 
company or leads a squad—let us consider the battle narra- 
tive from two viewpoints: its study and its preparation. 

Why should Lieutenant John Smith, Rattlesnake Di- 
vision rifle platoon leader yet to see action, spend time on 
battle narrative reading? This young man knows FM 7-10 
m rifle company tactics from cover to cover, and he has 
been applying his book knowledge of tactics to actual troop 
leading on the ground in field problems and maneuvers. 
The milits ury text the had studied is based, in the last analysis, 
»n much combat experience and many battle lessons. What 
more can Smith learn from spending a couple of night hours 
in study of some actual battle operation, for instance the 
ction described in the official pamphlet, Infantry Combat, 

t One: Eddekhila? 

One excellent reason is because John Smith knows that 
the field manual of its very nature deals largely in generali- 
ties, whereas every combat situation is specific and con- 
An unspoken, but nonetheless worrisome question 
often occurs to him: How will this manual stuff really 
work out for me in battle? 

\ narrative such as Eddekhila—preferably a number of 
them—will help answer that question and lay the ghost of 
doubt. In that story we have a clear, down-to-earth discus 
sion of a rifle company and its platoons in action in North 
Africa, with clear illustrative sketches, excellent terrain 
descriptions, and footnote quotations from FM 7-10 where 
they happen to apply to certain phases of the operation. 
Eddekhila is especially worth singling out for recommended 
vening study—perhaps with cigarettes and a bottle of beer 

because the action was an outstanding success achieved by 
good average American infantry, commanded by officers 
and noncommissioned officers who simply applied common- 
sense troop leading, based on field manual tactical doctrines, 
to the situation at hand. Average platoon leader Smith, 
hitherto a bit skeptical of how theory works out in practice, 
f he reads and carefully analyzes the Eddekhila narrative, 
will go to bed with his doubts removed. And next morning 
he will face a fresh training day with new confidence in 
the texts he has studied and in his ability to apply their 
teachings when he, too, reaches the battlefield. 

Today, the small-unit leader receives authentic material 
on recent American combat experience from a variety of 
’ urces. Some of it comes in the Military Intelligence pub- 
lications. There is a lot in the Guadalcanal booklet, and 
in the pamphlet on the Eddekhila and Attu operations, and 
more is doubtless coming. Also, the soldier who reads The 
INFANTRY JourNAL need not be told of the excellent battle 
accounts which appear regularly i in its pages. 

\s the war continues, junior officers and noncommis- 
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sioned officers will find available more and more battle nar 
rative material. Meanwhile, study of what is now on hand 
will improve their training technique and strengthen their 
leadership for whatever fighting days may lie ahead. 

Turning now from the standpoint of the person who 
reads battle narratives, let us consider the men who write 
them. Some do so from their own personal experiences, 
others may prepare their accounts from observers’ notes and 
ofhcial reports. But whoever the compiler is, and whether 
his information comes first or secon? hand, he should bear 
in mind certain things, particularly if he writes his narra 
tive for the benefit of the small-unit leader. There are cer 
tain essentials often missing from battle narratives —missing 
at least for soldiers from company commanders down. What 
the junior leaders especially desire and need in the combat 
narration are: clear terrain description, definite statements 
of the formations used, and accounts of the actions of unit 
leaders including their orders and how they were issued 
and transmitted. 

Anyone who has read Douglas Southall Freeman will 
realize how effectively he uses terrain, formations, com 
mander-action, and orders in his superb battle studies of the 
Civil War. Though he has written mostly of the larger com- 
bat units, and of warfare as it was waged eighty years ago, 
his method and approach can be applied very successfully 
to 1944 battle studies of the company and the platoon. 
Freeman's books are thick and bulky, and are not likely to 
be found in quantity in the New Guinea jungles or on the 
[talian mainland, but if a volume of R. E. Lee or Lee's Liew- 
tenants does happen to be available to a battle narrative 
writer, he will get valuable pointers by reading it. 

Whether or not the compilers of the Eddekhila narra- 
tive, from which we shall now quote several paragraphs, 
were influenced by Freeman I do not know, but their work 
shows appreciation of the same essentials. To orient readers 
who have not seen this particular study, the rifle company 
mentioned is operating against the south flank of the enemy 
who has held up the advance of an American regiment 
(sketch 1). The paragraphs eeu are the third, fourth, 


and fifth in the twenty-paragraph narrative. 


After the company moved into the hills approximately 
200 meters, it entered an olive grove. Beyond the olive 
grove was a wheat field about 500 meters in width, 
slightly rolling and rising to the slopes of Hill 317. The 
wheat was about fourteen inches high and offered little 
or no concealment. 


The company moved out of the olive grove with the 
Ist Platoon leading. The scouts (two on the left and two 
on the right) were to precede the platoon by 400 meters 
with an interval between pairs of scouts of 400 meters. 
Lieutenants Ist Platoon and the company commander 
were between the scouts and the Ist Platoon. When 
the scouts had advanced about 400 meters into the 
wheat field they came under very heavy, but inaccurate 
machine-gun and machine-pistol fire from the left front. 
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The company commander then directed Lieutenant 2d 
Platoon to move his platoon (light machine-gun section 
attached) around to the right, seize Hill 317, and place 
rifle and machine-gun fire upon the enemy holding up 
the advance of the company across the wheat field. The 
platoon was then to advance and capture its portion of 
the initial objective. 

Because of favorable cover, the 2d Platoon moved 
west to a draw, using a trail running south up the draw 
to the rear slopes of Hill 317, and went into position on 
the east slopes of Hill 317. Under the cover of the rifle 
and light machine gun fire of the 2d Platoon, the Ist 
Platoon, followed by the 3d Platoon and the Weapons 
Platoon (less light machine-gun section), resumed its 
advance across z @heat field. 


This is a clear picture of hostile contact, maneuver, and 
the establishment of a base of fire. The terrain description, 
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supplementing the sketch, is adequate. The reader is told 
the important item of how the Ist Platoon scouts were 
employed, the initial positions of the platoon leader and 


the company commander, and the content of the order to J 


the 2d Platoon leader. 

A slight amplification of these paragraphs would make 
them still more valuable reading for Lieutenant John 
Smith and other small-unit leaders. Smith, I believe, would 
like to know how the order to the commander of the 2d 


Platoon was given or transmitted, and how the scouts of | 


that platoon were used in the approach to Hill 317. He 
would also like to have further specific details of the for- 
mation in crossing the wheat field. 

These are but minor criticisms of one small phase of a 
generally superior battle narrative. They are mentioned to 
emphasize the point that writers who describe small-unit 
operations should not shy away from details. A platoon is 
small by comparison with a division, yet an adequate tac- 
tical study of a day’s fighting by the platoon may well take 
as much printed space and as many words as a narrative of 
the division operations for the same number of hours. 

Shifting the scene now from North Africa to Alaska, 
here is a paragraph from Infantry Combat, Part Two: Attu. 
(This account has appeared in both the official pamphlet 


and in The InFantry JourNAL. ) 


The ground rose steeply, was mushy underfoot, and 
was extremely broken. Our movement was slow and 
fatiguing. We had to pause for a rest every 300 or 400 
yards, as some of our route was nearly straight up. By 
2200 it was definitely getting dark where we were, as 
we had climbed into a very dense fog. At about this 
time I realized that the hill which had been marked as 
being 580 feet, was nearly 4,000 feet higher than that. 
A little after 2200 we began to meet resistance from 
close range. The Japs would wait until we came just into 
vision limit, fire five or six rounds, retreat 100 or 200 
yards and repeat. Their marksmanship was awful. None 
of us was touched. Due to the fact that this was my 
first combat experience it took me longer to develop a 
means of combating this tactic of theirs than it will next 
time. I finally placed the platoon in formation, two 
squads forward and one in support, leading squads in 
skirmish ine, support squad in squad column because, 
with visibility so limited, control was difficult. We all 
took turns being bait. Acting as scouts one or two men 
would advance ahead of the platoon at about sixty yards. 
The Japs would see these men, and fire on them. They 
simply hit the -ground and lay quiet, and the rest of the 
platoon fired on the sound of the Jap guns. I was sur- 
prised at the number we knocked off in this manner. 


The Attu narrative carries an added punch because the 
rifle platoon leader tells his story in the first person. In this 
sample paragraph the reader catches a vivid picture of the 
terrain and the weather, and he can easily imagine himself 
in the platoon commander's shoes, with Jap bullets crack- 
ing past him in the fog. He sees the formation adapted to 
meet the situation, and the scouts as human bait in front 
of the skirmishers, hugging the wet ground while the men 
behind fire at the rifle flashes in the mist. The narrator 
might have added a few details on just how he guided and 
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Sketch 2. 


controlled the advance, but as the paragraph stands, it is 
very nearly perfect combat description. 

Now contrast the Eddekhila and Attu quotations with 
the following extract. This description of combat is imagi- 
nary, but it does mark some of literary booby traps in the 
path of the battle narrative writer. 


Company A was in the first wave of the assault bat- 
talion and landed about 0600 under heavy fire. The ad- 
vance was made over a field to the stream (sketch 2). A 
few men in the Ist and Weapons Platoon were hit, but 
the brunt fell on the other two platoons which each lost 
about thirty per cent between beach and stream. 

A great deal of fire came from Hill X which was the 
initial objective of Company A. The Weapons Platoon 
established a base of fire, and the attack was made front- 
ally and from the east flank. Because of good coérdina- 
tion the two attacks jumped off at the same time. By 
0900 Hill X was taken and the enemy there liquidated. 
Hostile fire then opened from bunkers in the area Z, 
but the 3d Platoon, with the support of the 81mm 
mortar platoon of Company D, cleared out this resistance 
by 1000. Twenty-four of the enemy were killed, and 
seven prisoners and four machine guns captured. 


As a general résumé of operations this account is satis“ 
factory. But as a combat narrative for captains, lieutenants, 
sergeants, and corporals, it is about as valuable as two para- 
graphs of equal length would be on the Battle of Hastings. 
Too many details of terrain, formations, leader actions, and 
orders are missing. 

To discuss the omissions: Beginning with the terrain, we 
do not know if the field was bare or waist-high in grass, 
whether the stream was deep or shallow, wide or narrow, or 


what shelter its banks afforded. We know nothing of the 
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relative heights of the three hills, of the density of the 
woods, what cover existed in the areas marked “open,” or 
whether or not the enemy positions were wired. And what 
terrain area was selected for the W eapons Platoon base of 
fire remains a secret. 

The narrative ignores formations. Did those adopted in 
the 2d and 3d Platoons have anything to do with the 
heavier casualties? Was the attack on Hill X made by 
rushes, or by crawling and creeping? Did two platoons at- 
tack frontally while one enveloped the enemy position? 
What part in the initial attack was played by the 3d Pla- 
toon which later cleaned out the "eo area? 

When it comes to the actions of the company com- 
mander, the account is again blank. Nothing is said of 
where he was at any stage of the fighting, or of how he 
controlled the operations of his company. We are told the 
two attacks were well coérdinated, but nothing of how the 
coérdination was brought about. 

Vital elements in troop leading are the orders issued and 
their method of transmission, but not a word is mentioned 
of when, where or how Captain Company A gave his in- 
structions or in what form they reached his subordinates. 
The same silence covers the platoon leaders, although there 
must be lessons in what these commanders did, particularly 
in the actions and orders of Lieutenant 3d Platoon. He ab 
most certainly did not clear out the bunkers by remote 
control, nor did the supporting mortar fire come like manita 
from the heavens. 

This of course, is a straw-man narrative, set up and then 
torn to pieces. But most of us have read or heard battle 
descriptions with all the faults of the example just cited. 

Some battle narrative writers, it is true—troop com- 
manders or observers—must garner their materials under 
conditions which may preclude securing either continuity 
of action or sufficient detail. One such officer recently made 
his observations and notes for a day’s operations under hours 
of continuous shell fire, some of the time in terrain so open 
that “even a blade of grass looked good.” The situation was 
one of those charmingly called “fluid,” where there was 
plenty of action, but most of it on the order of a moving 
picture production made up of flashes of a dozen newsreels 
mixed together. His notes, at the end of the day, had color 
and a certain amount of meat, but until more detailed ma- 
terial could be secured and filled in, they did not make a 
good battle narrative. 

The battle narrative is of real help to the small-unit 
leader, if the descriptive account is detailed and clear 
enough to enable him to put himself mentally in the place 
of the commander under discussion. For combat training 
we need more narratives, of the standard reached by the 
best ones we now have, with situations,covering the actions 
of every type of the fighting small unit. But the compilers 
and writers must do better than the Indian whose descrip- 
tion of the Little Big Horn fight was compressed to four 
words: “Heap smoke and dust.” 


"Yes, The INFANTRY JOURNAL gets a good many articles on combat 
which do not have enough helpful details to give space to the articles. 
We're still paying a minimum of ten dollars for short letters and cere- 
brations based on combat experience and thirty dollars a page (a thousand 
words) for longer ones. But they have to have tactical details in them 
Not necessarily the actual names of men and units and places—these may 
be changed to other names and numbers if censors insist. What we want 
is details of action.—Ep. 








Sailors call them ugly ducklings, but naval 
nicknames aside, landing craft ranging from 
huge LSTs (see below) to small rubber rafts 
powered with outboard motors, have carried 
\merican and Allied troops into enemy terri- 


tory in all parts of the world. The mere re- 
counting of a partial list of invasion points is 
impressive: North Africa, Sicily, the Italian 
mainland, the islands of the Southwest Pacific, 
the Aleutians. And no less impressive are the 
varied types of craft, many of which were not 
even on drafting boards two years ago. Below 
is a list of the types now in use as reported in 
the November 1943, issue of the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel Information Bulletin 


LST Landing Ship, Tank 

LCKL) Landing Craft, Infantry (Large) 

LCVP Landing Craft, Vehicle, Personnel 

LCM(3) Landing Craft, Mechanized (Mark III) 

LCT(5) Landing Craft, Tank (Mark V) 

LCT(6) Landing Craft, Tank (Mark VI) 

LCC Landing Craft, Control 

LVT Landing Vehicle, Tracked (Unarmored) 

LVT(A) Landing Vehicle, Tracked (Armored) 

LCR(L) Landing Craft, Rubber (Large) 

LCR(S) Landing Craft, Rubber (Small) 
Terminology: ‘*Landing Ship’’ designates largest modeler, de- 


signed for landing; ‘‘Landing Craft’’ designates vessels smaller 
than ship; ‘‘Landing Vehicle’’ refers to amphibious vehicles. 


LANDING SHIP, TANKS. Infantrymen pass through 
the open doors of the biggest of all landing craft. 
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LANDING CRAFT, INFANTRY (LARGE). Down the ramps of this sea-going invasion boat 
came American infantrymen and landed on Sicily. In the foreground is an amphibious vehicle. 














ING car, yes VEHICLE-PERSONNEL. LANDING CRAFT, RUBBER. This rubber raft 


LCVP is a ship-to-shore boat of simple de- powered with outboard motor is sometimes indis- 
LS Se yy pensable. The Navy uses it more than the Army. 
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LANDING CRAFT, TANKS, The iri is «Sey a cargo dading boat: It carries light tanks and trucks. 
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"LANDING CRAFT, MECHANIZED. Gans, racks ar the chief loads of the LCM. Here a truck tows off an AA gun. 
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LANDING CRAFT, INFANTRY Ae Here is the LeI(L) atsea. The landing ramps are up and out of sight. 
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Official Signal Corps and Navy Photos. 















































Until the day that the United States and Britain were 
able to catch up with and eventually pass the production 
miracles of the Third Reich, there was little argument that 
the Germans were far and away superior to any other 

nation when it came to turning out the machines of modern 

war. Before the advent of weapons like the British six- 
pounder and Russian medium tanks, of the M1 rifle and 
fine American artillery, the German manufacturing orbit— 
Krupp, Oerlikon, Brno, Solothurn and the rest—led the 
world in the development of weapons of war. 

But Germany no longer has us outgunned. Oddly, the 
very developments of which she boasted have turned into 
something of a liability. Having what she thought was all 
of the best of everything has meant too many calibers to 
supply, too many models to manufacture and service. 
Where the Allies struggle along, for instance, with a couple 
of primary antitank models apiece (and get along very 
nicely, thank you), Hitler's missionaries have a dozen— 
some their own, others pirated from their unwilling bed- 
fellows. 

Couple this one-time superiority of German weapons, 
real enough for a time, and the fancied invincibility of the 
Nazi hordes, which we were so willing to accept as the first 
conquests took form, and the German legend is born anew. 

But miracles and legends have a way of resolving them- 
selves into mundane fact once we close with them or, in the 

case of German “invincibility,” of simply disappearing. If 
1939, 1940 and the other dark years leading up to 1942 
built up a false impression of German men and German 
machines, 1943 has served us well and the Nazi myth is 
exploded. By the end of the Tunisian and Sicilian cam 
paigns the Allies could be wholly objective in their ap 
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Basic weapons of the German foot soldier are the MG34 
(upper left and center), and the Mauser Karbiner 98 rifle 
(lower right and center). The MG34 is used for a variety of 
purposes either with the bipod mount, a tripod mount or with 

ecial mounts on tanks and other vehicles. When used with 
pa bipod mounted it weighs 26.5 pounds. It fires the standard 
Nazi 7.92mm rifle cartridge. The 98K is of the same caliber as 
the MG34 and is similar to the World War I rifle. The rear 
sight is a leaf and sliding V-notch affair, graduated from 100 
to 2,000 meters. It lacks both windage ‘adjustment and peep 

sight aperture. 
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praisal of the Nazi soldier and his weapons. And as good 
as both are, the story adc ls up to no super race Now we can 
see Fritz and his fighting tools in the clear, cold light of 
personal experience. 

Fritz the infantryman, Germany's machine-age soldier 
has had ample opportunity to try the we: apons developed 
for him, and the changes made during the course of six 
years of war are a fair log of what the weak spots have 
been. By looking over wheat Germany Ss regimented Fritz 
is fighting with tod: ry, and going back to the weapons he 
carried a year, or a ‘decade, ago, we can see graphically 
what has worked out in his huge machine of conquest, and 
how much has had to be replaced as the Allied squeeze 
has tightened. 


Che German rifle is a fair sample. Although Fritz’s rifle 
is rated far below his light machine gun in the German 
scheme of battle, it is none the less an important Weapon 
throughout the Nazi army, and is issued in even greater 
proportion than during the last war. Today even the 
ground troops of the Luftwaffe and Hitler’s famed Elite 
Guards are armed with rifles. 

In contrast to the changes made by Germany’s ordnance 
men in nearly every other class of weapons, the rifles of 
the German soldier have remained virtually the same since 


» the turn of the century. Fritz’s standard shoulder we: apon 
ar 

0 is still the reliable 1898 Mauser which, excepting only our 
p own battle-tried 1903 Springfield, still stacks up as the 


finest bolt-action military rifle in the world. The model in 


general use in this war is known as the Mauser Kar (for 
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Karbiner) 98K, and differs but superficially from the old 
Gewehr 98s brought home from French battlefields by 
many a 1918 soldier. 

Fritz’s 98K is chambered for the same 7.92mm (caliber 
.312) cartridge used in 1914-18, although the barrel is now 
shortened to a handy 23.4 inches | as our 
1903 Springfield). This adoption of a shorter rifle is in 
keeping with the trend in nearly every modern army toward 
an all purpose rifle which compromises in length between 
the old “long rifle,” like our .30-40 Krag of 1898, and the 
true carbine. Also the bolt handle of the 98K has been 
turned down close to the stock. 


almost the same 


The stock itself is made of 
a lamin« ited plywood. 

he rear sight of the 98K is still a leaf and sliding V- 
notch affair, graduated from 100 to 2,000 meters, but lack- 
ing both windage adjustment and peep sight aperture. Like 
the new Jap 7.7mm rifle, Fritz’s 98K carries its sling swivel 
flat against the left side of the stock, making it all but use- 
less as an aid in steadying the weapon. Rather than using 
a conventional rear sling swivel, the Germans cut a hole 
in the stock, into which the butt end of the sling is secured. 
To forestall what’s-it-for questions, the metal-lined hole 
through the rear of the stock behind the hole for the sling 
normally carries a marking disk on which is shown the 
owner's organization. These disks are generally removed 
once into the combat zone, hence the usually empty hole 
in captured rifles. 

“Vital statistics” of Fritz’s rifle show nothing unusual. 
Che 98K weighs roughly nine pounds—about the same as 
the Springfield and Garand—and loads with straight five- 
round clips, also like the Springfield, which as a matter of 
fact was patterned after the first of these 1898 Mauser 
models. Muzzle velocity of the regular 196-grain pointed 
bullet is 2,800 feet a second, and the effective range is 
considered to be about 800 yards. 

Though the 98K is the standard Nazi rifle and all others 
are being replaced with it as quickly as possible, several older 
models are still in limited use in Hitler’s army. None of 
them differ in other than minor details. Chances are, none 
of the old Gewehr 98s of the last war are now in use, unless 
some are in the hands of home-front defenders. These un- 
wieldy relics of World War I, many now trophies of 
American Legion posts and color guards, can be spotted by 
their length—over four feet—and the straight -out e2e 
handle. Three other models appear to be in limited use— 
newer version of the Gewehr 98, with a modified rear 
sight, the Kar 98, which is a shorter contemporary of the 
Gewehr 98, and the Kar 98B. This is another full-length 
rifle, though of fairly recent vintage, which was replaced 
by 98Ks shortly after the Polish campaign of 1939. De- 
veloped originally for German engineers, it was quickly 
found wanting, along with similar equally long rifles, in 
modern mobile warfare. 

The bayonet of Fritz’s rifle is an ordinary sword-type af- 
fair, fifteen inches long and weighing not much over a 
pound. Ammunition for these 7.92mm rifles is of various 
types—the heavy 196-grain pointed bullet, standard for rifles 
and machine guns, armor-piercing, tracer, aluminum core 
for antiaircraft practice, incendiary and an explosive ob- 
servation bullet containing a small smoke-producing charge 
for spotting the location of a hit. 
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Apparently as an answer to the American Garand rifle 
the Germans introduced a semiautomatic of their own a fey 
months ago. Probably it is still issued only to special us 
and relatively few have turned up on German battlefi 
Heavier and generally less satisfactory than our Gar: 
the Gewehr 41W is a gas- operated weapon, holding 
rounds of 7.92mm ammunition in its magazine. T hese 
loaded from two ordinary five-round cartridge clips. Using 
the same ammunition as the Mauser bolt-actions, th 
Gewehr 41 has an interesting gas take-off mechanism. As 
bullet passes the muzzle, the expanding powder gases ax 
momentarily diverted to the rear and made to act on a piston 
which is nothing more than a close-fitting collar around +! 
muzzle end of the barrel. The rearward drive of the vis 
ton forces back an operating rod which lies along the 
top of the barrel, under the plastic handguard, and whict 
moves the bolt assembly back. Though needlessly comp! 
cated, the bolt assemb ly is interesting in that it sppere thy 
was designed to be replaced as a unit, which would elim 

nate the “difficulty of supplying multitudinous spare part 
Otherwise the gun is simple and probably reliable, ogy | 
it offers no challenge to John Garand’s battle-proved \ 
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Germany's development of the machine pistol—a light 
hand-gun-calibered shoulder weapon comparab le to ow 
tommy gun—is a typical instance of the pioneering spint 
which has characterized the work of her arms 1. oe As 

far back as the last war Germany had a practical subn 
chine gun, the Bergmann musquete, and today her { 
sight in the adoption of such a weapon is attested by 1 
multitude of machine pistols, most of them scansdelitldces 
of the first Bergmann design, in use with nearly all of 
1943's belligerents. 

Today Germany pins her faith on the Schmeisser 9mm 
machine pistol, which she has turned out in enormous 
quantities. Adopted at the start as a weapon peculiarly 
suited to parachute troops, the Schmeisser quickly found 
its way into just about every combat element of the Nazi 
army. Mechanically an orthodox “slam-loader,” the 
Schmeisser weighs close to ten and a half pounds with « 
loaded magazine, and is adapted to full automatic fire only 
However, the low rate of fire makes it an easy matter for 
even an inexperienced gunner to touch off bursts of two or 
three rounds at a time. 

Two slightly differing models of the Schmeisser have 
been issued: the MP38, which is a bit the heavier of the 
two, and the newer MP40. Both models have plastic grips 
and handguards, and can be conveniently carried by fold: 
ing the skeleton stock forward under the gun proper. By 
clever designing the Germans have all but eliminated the 
climb and muzzle flip which characterized so many of the 
earlier machine pistols—particularly the simple "ag 
types, into which category the Schmeisser fits. Long, { 
box magazines, which hold thirty-two 9mm on m 
cartridges, and load into the underside of the weapon, aré 
carried six in a web haversack or four at a time in a holster 
attached to the gunner’s belt. The only safety is a notch in 
the long bolt housing, into which the bolt handle may be 
5, and held in its fully retracted position. 


e Schmeisser is wondrously simple, and has few parts 
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to get out of order. Functioning is a complete streamlining 
f the automatic principle. Pressure of the expanding gases 
he barrel forces the empty cartridge case and bolt back 
the empty is flipped clear of the gun. Then a stiff 

ng, which was compressed as the bolt moved back, 
ns the bolt forward again. The bolt strips a cartridge out 
the magazine, chambers it and when fully forward, fires 

(he heavy bolt, a telescoping affair which contains the 

n spring, is not locked at all. Inertia is depended upon 

ld it closed while pressure is high in the barrel. Then 
vhen the pressure goes down, the cartridge case lets go of 

chamber walls, where it has been held by the expanding 
powder gases, and is driven back, along with the bolt, to 

t, load and fire another round. 

In keeping with its short-range quick-fire field of useful- 
ness, the Schmeisser has simple sights. The front sight is a 
plain inverted V, which is easy to pick up in ether of the 

) rear sights. ‘One of these, fixed permanently to the 
barrel, is set for a range of 100 meters; the folding leaf be- 
hind it is calibrated for 200. 

\ number of other machine pistols are used by the Ger- 
mans, though to what degree is not known. The original 
Bergmann musquete, a few thousands of which were made 
and issued during the last war, is almost certainly in the 
obsolete category. However, the Bergmann is still made in 
Switzerland, the license having been sold after the war to 
the Société Industrielle Suisse of Neuhausen. Another 

machine pistol, obviously based on the same Bergmann 
patents, is made by Solothurn. Bergmanns of these recent 
types were in use in the German Army at least as late as the 
Polish campaign of 1939, and a few Solothurns turned up 
in North Africa. 

The 9mm Bergmanns made by Neuhausen and Solo 
thurn are very like the old musquete, with conventional 
tifle-type stocks and a 32-round magazine which protrudes 
awkwardly from the left side of the receiver. Like the older 
Bergmanns, both of these are of the simple sort mechanic- 
ally, and consist of four main parts, plus | the magazine. 
Called Kugelspritz, literally “bullet squirt,” by the Ger- 
mans, the Bergmanns of modern manufacture, particularly 
the Solothurn, seem overly heavy for their size, and are 
considered to be among the most difficult to fire of modern 
arms. It is reasonably safe to assume that they are in use 
only through personal preference or where it has not been 
possible to supply the infinitely better Schmeisser. One 
other 9mm machine pistol, believed to be a recoil-operated 
arm, is perhaps used in limited number by the Nazis. Called 
the Erma, it weighs nine pounds without a magazine, and 
gets off its bursts at about the same rate as the Schmeisser. 

Shortly before this war the Neuhausen company gave up 
the manufacture of Bergmanns and turned to the produc- 
tion of a gas-operated Maschinenkarbiner which, in both 
appearance and function, is comparable with our M1 car- 
bine. A bit heavier than the average machine pistol, the 
9mm Neuhausen is said to be splendidly accurate. It is not 
known to what extent, if at all, the Neuhausen has been 
adopted by Hitler's Wehrmacht. Like most of the European 
tommy guns, the German machine pistols, excepting only 
the Schmeisser, can be fitted with miniature rifle bayonets, 
although in practice these appear to be seldom used. 

Older of the two handguns carried by the German 
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soldier is the 9mm Luger, beloved of Hollywood and the 
crime-story writer. The Luger, or Parabellum, as it is called, 
was adopted by the Gennens in 1908, and has been in 
general use ever since. Though well balanced and function- 
ally streamlined to an almost Buck Rogers degree, the Luger 
is difficult to fire accurately and has been more popular, 
with Americans at least, in talk than in use. 

An eight shot recoil operated pistol, George I uger s brain 
child (actually the invention of one Borchardt, an Ameti- 
can) turns up the surprising velocity for a handgun of 
better than 1,000 feet a second. Sights are simple non-ad- 
justable affairs, with the exception of the no longer issued 
7.75-inch barreled model, which was decked out with a leaf 
sight adjustable to 800 meters! 

Perennial laugh of the Luger saga is the regularity with 
which Hollywood weaves it into the masterful deductions 
of its film sleuths. Latest gag has our hero allowing himself 
to be shot at with a Luger, whereupon the gun clicks 
harmlessly. “Oh,” says he, “I knew it was empty. I could 
tell by the weight!” Hollywood researchers seem never to 
have been told that the extractor of the Luger is held up 
by the pressure of a round in the chamber, and the projec 
tion on the top of the bolt can be felt in the dark—a much 
simpler process than indulging in weight guessing contests 
when the entire plot is at stake. 

Fast gaining popularity with the Nazi military as a sub 
stitute for the Luger is the smaller (though heavier) 9mm 
Walther P38. Best feature of the Walther pistol is an ar- 
rangement by which it may be cocked and fired by a single 
pull of the trigger, without having to pull back the slide 
or manually cock the outside hammer. After this first shot 
the hammer is cocked in the normal manner by the recoiling 
slide. The military Walther weighs about two and a quarter 
pounds with a full magazine and, like the clumsier Luger, 
is effective in the hands of an average marksman to about 
100 yards. The 9mm ammunition used in the Luger and 
Walther pistols is the same as that fired in the German 
submachine guns or machine pistols, in the Italian equiva 
lents and in the British Sten and Finnish Suomi machine 

istols. 

The 9mm Mauser pistol, unlike its tried-and-true cousin 
the 98K rifle, is no longer used. Apparently the impossible 
balance of the thing and its door knob grip were finally too 
much for even the Germans. 


IV 

Most important single weapon of the Nazi infantryman 
is his light machine gun, and German units carry plenty of 
them. The infantry regiment has 112; twelve are allotted to 
each rifle company, issued four to a platoon. Like the Jap 
and Italian, Fritz has been taught that his machine gun 
means more than his rifle, and he has learned to use it skill- 
fully. His trick of emplacing it on the reverse slope of hills, 
firing up to the crest, caught many a battle-weary Allied 
unit off base until they learned to expect machine guns in 
such unorthodox positions. 

Standard light machine gun is the versatile MG34, which 
serves Fritz as a bipod-mounted light gun, or can be adapted 
to a tripod mount for use as a heavy. The gun also is used on 
a multitude of special mounts as a tank and vehicle weapon. 

A short-recoil Solothurn design, the MG34 fires the 

















standard 7.92mm rifle cartridge. Weights tell an interesting 
story of sensible gar ag As a light bipod mounted gun 
the MG34 tips the scales at 26.5 pounds, which is little 


over average for an infantry squad weapon. W hen set up as 
a heavy, the MG34 weighs 68.5 pounds. 


When employed as a light machine gun the barrel sights 
of the MG34 are used—a rifle-type leaf graduated from 
200 to 2,000 meters and a front sight of ordinary pattern 
set on a high base forward of the bipod attachment. As a 
heavy, the MG34 is placed on a tripod which incorporates 
the interesting feature of an automatic searching device, 
actuated by recoil. ‘The mechanism moves one click for each 
round fired, which moves the gun up and down in elevation 
without the necessity of touching the elevating gears. With 
this mount a typically complex German optical sight i is pro- 
vided, with graduations to an effective range ‘d nearly 
4,000 yards. For antiaircraft use a ring sight is fitted into 
a base on the barrel jacket. 

The MG34 has many fine features. Barrels are easily 
changed. With the gun cocked and the safety on, pressure 
on a single catch releases the whole barrel assembly, which 

can then be given a half turn and the barrel slipped out and 

a new one inserted. Under normal conditions the German 
machine gunner is expected to change barrels after about 
250 rounds have been fired. 

The MG34 can be fed from non-disintegrating link belts 
in 40-round lengths or 75-round double-drum magazines 
used with both ground and antiaircraft versions of the gun. 
The 50-round belts can be linked together to make up 
lengths of uny size, although lengths of 250 are the longest 
in general use. Further, the MG34 is adapted to both AA 
and AT work with 50-round belts in metal drums attached 
to the feed block of the weapon, and in tanks with canvas 
containers holding a hundred cartridges. 
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The short, oddly shaped butt-stock and grip panels of the 
MG34 are of plastic, and the whole weapon is character 
istic of German design and manufacture. Unlike our cali 
ber .30 Browning, which is easily changed from right- to 
left-hand feed, the MG34 requires a special feed arm be 
fore it can be loaded from the right side. A double trigger 
provides a means of changing from full to semiautomatic 
fire. 

Since the adoption of the original MG34, a variety of 
changes have been made, both to facilitate manufacture 
and to add to its potential usefulness as an all-around 
weapon. A modified form, used principally in the hull 
mounts of German tanks, has a heavier barrel jacket and is 
adapted to a ball mount. Bipod clamps are still provided 
for emergency use and the modified MG34 can be used as 
well on the heavy ground and AA mounts. Two new vari 
ations, the 34S and 34/41, were introduced, probably dur 
ing the last year or year and a half. Both of these show 
the pinch of Allied bombings in the increased use of 
stampings and castings in certain of the action groups. Both 
the 34S and 34/41 are adapted only to full automatic fire 
and are about three and a half inches shorter than the 
MG34. They can be used on the AA mount and ordinary 
bipod as well as mounted flexibly in tank hulls, in addition 
to their apparent primary purpose of use on the heavy 
tripod ground mount. 

With all of its good points, the MG34 has not been al 
together a fair-haired child of the Nazis. Its working parts 
are none too well protected, which probably makes it sub 
ject to stoppages from dirt and sand. Moreover, for a coun 
try where manufacturing facilities are being cut to the bone 
by Allied air damage, it is complicated and offers far too 
many production difficulties. A solution was reached in 


1942 with the adoption of the MG42—a radically rede 











The German 88mm (Flak 36) AA-AT gun 
is probably the best known of all Nazi 
weapons because of the publicity it got 
following the battle at Knightsbridge near 


Tobruk where the 88 got credit for de- 
stroying 230 British tanks. An 88's gun 
crew is shown emplacing the weapon in 
the top picture. In the center picture is 
shown one version of the Nazis’ 20mm 
AA gun, and the bottom picture shows 
the 7.5cm light infantry howitzer. 
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signed machine gun of the same general-purpose type, in 
which many of the undesirable features of the 34 have been 
ironed out. The MG42 has appeared in increasing num- 
bers on German battlefronts, and probably is replacing the 
MG34 as the standard machine gun of the Wehrmacht. 

The effect of the United Nations blockade and of 
United Nations air blows, is demonstrated in the general 
use of stampings and castings in the MG42, and of riveting 
rather than more time- and machinery-consuming methods 
of assembly. Other changes include a single trigger, since 
the MG42 is adapted only to full automatic fire, and an 
entirely different bolt mechanism. The weight is an even 
pound less than the MG34, and it can be used on all of the 
mounts of the older model. 

A short recoil weapon, the MG42 substitutes a system 
of retractable locking studs on the bolt head for the rotating 
bolt lugs of the MG34, Although somewhat more compli- 
cated mechanically, the new system results in a higher 
rate of fire (about 1,250 rounds per minute) than was 
possible with the earlier gun. The 42 is easily recognizable, 
regardless of the mount on which it is seen, by the barrel 
guard, which is rectangular in section instead of round, 
and by its leaf sight, which slides on an inclined ramp. 
The MG34’s is of the older folding-leaf pattern. 

Though the Nazis have developed the fine 34 and 42 
machine guns to such an extent that they fulfill every func- 
tion of both light and heavy weapons, Fritz’s army still 
uses a few of the clumsy Maxim guns which were the 
German mainstay in the last war. Probably least used if at 
all, and certainly the least attractive of any of these obso- 
lescent models is the old, impossibly heavy Maxim of 1908. 
A water-cooled gun of dubious application in the kind 
of war going on today, the Maxim weighs nearly 125 
pounds on its sled mount, or only about 18 pounds less 
on an orthodox tripod. Like its successors, the old MGO8 
fires the standard 7.92mm cartridge. Fritz’s MG08/15, 
supposedly an improved version of the 08, is little better. 
Another water-cooled belt-fed affair, the 08/15 has a 
wooden shoulder stock and bipod rest. An air-cooled version 
of the 08/15, the 08/18 differs in having a perforated 
sheet-metal jacket of small diameter cantaintin the barrel 
instead of a water jacket. Other models, iichelinn ds 
Dreyse MG13 and a 1915 model, may also be in limited 
use. None of them, however, can hold a candle to the 34 or 
42, and it is safe to wager that as few of these old-timers are 
in service as Nazi ordnance men can manage. 


V 


The standard infantry mortars of Fritz’s regiment, in 
function at least, are closely akin to those carried by his 
American opponents. His leichter Granatwerfer, or 1936 
light grenade thrower, is a neat little 5cm affair, easily recog- 
nized by its rectangular baseplate and lack of a conventional 
bipod tube support. Unfortunately for Fritz, it has some of 
the shortcomings of Italy’s 45mm Brixia and Japan’s much- 
touted “knee mortar.” The Scm bombs are correspondingly 
light—two pounds—and though of fragmentation type, they 
lack the knockout punch of our heavier 60mm ammunition. 
On the other ead, the piece weighs only thirty-one pounds 
and is compact and light enough to be around when needed. 
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For transport it breaks down into two convenient loads, 
while a third man handles the ammunition. 

Physically the model 1936 is both ingenious and prac 
tical. Muzzle-loading, like our 60mm, it differs radically in 
being trigger-fired. Twin cross-levelling handles placed up 
right on the baseplate make siting relatively easy, although 
when disassembled it is by no means as easily set up as a 
“three-legged” mortar of the Stokes type. Elevation is con 
trolled by twisting a sleeve mechanism, which is attached as 
a support between the barrel and traversing bracket. Maxi 
mum range figures betray the model 1936 as a weapon de 
signed for relatively close targets. Extreme range is in the 
neighborhood of 550 yards, while at peak elevation its 
bombs can be dropped as close in as 55 yards. 

That the Germans have simplified the light mortar as the 
war has progressed is evidenced by the telescopic sights 
of earlier examples. Newer ones have a white line on the 
barrel, and elevation is established with a quadrant. Aver- 
age rate of fire is probably about one round in two seconds. 
Ammunition is packed in neat suitcase-shaped metal boxes 
each holding ten rounds. 

Americans seeing the 8cm heavy mortar of the Nazis 
may need more than a first glance to tell it from our stand 
ard 81mm M1. Actually it is like our 81, although the 
Germans call theirs an 8cm piece. The Nazi 1934 model is 
a cinch for use by Yankee mortarmen trained with our M| 
In action the German heavy mortar weighs 125 pounds—a 
good three-man load. Effective range is considered to extend 
from about 425 yards to 1,300, and the rate of fire is prob 
ably no faster than that of the 5cm. 

To supplement their mortars, the Germans have a great 
variety of hand and rifle grenades and antipersonnel mines 
and bombs. Rifle launchers of two types are issued as rifle 
accessories, together with special sights for use with the 
grenades. These sights clamp onto the left side of the rifle 
behind the rear sight. The high-explosive rifle grenades 
are so constructed that they may be thrown by hand as well 
as launched from the rifle attachment. When thrown by 
hand, they function after a four- to five-second delay and are 
effective within a radius of about thirty yards. Also issued 
is an armor-piercing grenade, which has no provision for 
being thrown by hand. In addition to rifle-grenade launchers 
and ordinary hand grenades, the Germans use a rifled gre 
nade pistol, which looks about like an ordinary signal pistol 


VI 


At first glance, Germany’s antitank guns are apt to give 
the impression of being miles ahead of comparable Ameri 
can equipment. Actually, while the Nazi tank-busters are 
outstanding among those of European armies, the im 
pression of superiority has been gained at the expense of 
actual fighting efficiency. Hitler's ordnance men _ have 
adopted so many models that their very number creates the 
impression, rather than the potentialities and ormance 
of the whole lot as protection against Allied armor. Where 
the Americans and British have waited until they wer 
sure before standardizing a weapon, and thus assured a 
satisfactorily small number of models and calibers in serv 
ice, the Nazi appears to have been overly hasty in adopting 
new ones. The result has been a flood of antitank weapons 
of all shapes and sizes—some good, some mediocre—and 
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the inevitable complication of every problem of supply and 
maintenance. 

oe 1936 and 1937, when German arms were unveiled in 

ain, outsiders saw only one Nazi AT gun, which seemed 

we to those of the then- -nonbelligerent powers. It was a 
37 mm Rheinmetall design and it quickly proved itself in- 
;dequate against any but armored cars and the lightest of 

nks. Weighing 970 pounds, and with a muzzle velocity 
¢ better than 2,600 feet a second, the German 37 was of 
generally the same stature as the British two-pounder, which 
was later unsuccessful against German armored columns 
in Flanders. Though the Rheinmetall 37mm is still used 
by the Germans and was adopted by the Italians, it is no 
longer relied upon for protection against any but relatively 
cht armor, and then at not much over 400 yards, 

What the world had not seen in Spain, or rather had not 
understood, was a “new” and apparently orthodox antiair- 
craft gun which had been secretly designed a decade before 
Hitler came into power. This 88mm gun, the Flak 36— 
later to become the big stick of German artillery power—was 
still unappreciated at the end of the Spanish War. Loyalist 
forces lost few tanks to its 29-pound projectiles simply be- 
cause there were few Loyalist tanks. By the same token the 
tiny, brave air force opposing Franco's Italian and German 
forces Cmost of them flying Russian-made Mosca fighters) 
was far too small to afford a real test of the 88’s potentiali- 
ties. It was not until North Africa that a surprised world 
suddenly realized that the antitank guns of Rommel’s 
\frika Korps were none other than the 88mm AAs they 
had seen in Spain. 

Certainly no single piece of equipment can be given as 
much credit for Allied defeats as those erstwhile Nazi 
antiaircraft guns. Emplaced at Knightsbridge, Rommel’s 
88s ran up the amazing record of bagging 230 out of 300 
British tanks sent to ferret him out of his desert stronghold. 
Since then, of course, Allied forces have finer guns and 
more of them. 

What had fooled the world into thinking the gun was 
nothing but an AA weapon was its outward conformation to 
what a normal AA piece should look like. They missed the 
fact that it was the first heavy AA to boast ninety to minus 
three degree elevation, plus a construction which allowed 
it to be towed along at upwards of thirty miles per hour 
and fired as soon as its prime mover stopped. Extreme range 
of the Flak 36 is about 16,000 yards, and the gun can be 


fired as fast as twenty rounds a minute. 


Recently the Germans improved the original Flak 36 to 
an amazing degree. Known as the dual-purpose 88mm Flak 
41, the new gun develops the surprising velocity of 3,400 
feet a second, better than 700 feet faster than the Flak 36. 
Effective ceiling of the new 88 is around 36,000 feet as 
against a full 10,000 feet less with the 36 model. Used as 
an antitank weapon, the 41 is able to penetrate nearly seven 
inches of homogeneous armor at 1,000 yards, where the 36 
is good for a bit over four and a half. Redesigning has light- 
ene ‘d the new weapon although it fires a heavier projectile 

22.5 pounds) than its predecessor and still gains its tre- 
meee velocity. As fine as is this new 88, Americans will 
be meeting more of the older Flak 36s, which the homeland 
produced in enormous number for Adolf Hitler’s armies, 
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and which are still in general use wherever Germans are 
fighting. 

The war was not very old before the Germans had other 
antitank guns on the field. Most interesting, perhaps, are 
the 28/20 and fairly new 42/28 Guerlich guns, which 
succesefully capitalize on the virtues of a reducing bore to 
attain amazingly high velocities. In the most used of the 
two, the 28/20, the projectile i is actually 28mm in diameter, 
but is swaged down as it passes through the tapered bore 
and emerges at the muzzle with a diameter of 20mm. Ve 
locity of these projectiles approaches 5,000 feet a second at 
the muzzle! The 20mm model is a relatively light weapon, 
weighing only 541 pounds on the wheeled carriage, and is 
semiautomatic in operation. As might be expected, barrels 
of both the 28/20 and 42/28 wear out quickly and about 
400 rounds is the most that can be expected before accuracy 
begins to fall off. Both guns fire high-explosive and armor- 
piercing rounds, but velocity is lost far too quickly for either 
to be as deadly as it is spectacular. 

Best antitank guns the Nazis have, excepting the dual- 
purpose 88, is their 50mm Pak 38, which was introduced 
during the 1941 campaigns in Greece and Egypt. Com- 
parable to the British six-pounder, which was so tremen- 
dously successful in North Africa, and our almost identical 
57mm, the 50mm Pak 38 is replacing the 37mm gun 
rapidly as the standard AT weapon of the Wehrmacht. 
Weight of the gun, whith is mounted on a split-trail car 
riage, is close to two thousand pounds; it can be spotted by 
the bulky muzzle brake, similar to that fitted to the larger 
75mm and Russian 76.2mm guns now in German hands 
Though the 50mm Pak has had its share of success against 
Allied armor, it is considered no match in power or range 
when pitted against the British six-pounder or its American 
counterpart. Where the six-pounder throws a 6.25-pound 
slug, the Nazis must be content with 4.5 at a lower velocity. 
Notable has been the failure of the 50mm to stop the 
heaviest of Russian tanks. 

The balance of Germany's antitank armament looks like 
an experimental workshop’s sample shelf. A 20mm auto 
matic cannon of conventional type, used mainly against 
aircraft, provides some protection against the lighter armored 
vehicles, and numbers of Czech 4.7s, manufactured by 
Skoda, are used. These 4.7 pieces also are used by the Nazis 
as self-propelled guns, mounted on a modified PzKw ] 
chassis. In heavier guns the Germans have a new 75mm 
antitank piece, along with the remodelled 76.2mm Putilov 
guns captured from the Russians. Seventy-five millimeter 
howitzers have been used to a limited extent, and even 
the 77mm gun has tried its hand at tank-busting. In the 
Russian fighting, 105mm howitzers have been used suc 
cessfully. To make the confusion worse, the Nazis have 
taken as their own the antitank of various other countries, 
particularly that of Poland and France. It is probable that 
thousands of 25mm Hotchkiss and Puteaux antitank guns 
are in service with the enemy, along with the mortars and 
newer artillery pieces of those unhappy nations. Two 
other antitank weapons, the 20mm Solothurn, which is 
almost identical with that used by the Italians, and a 20mm 
antitank machine gun, the MGI51, are commonly used if 
not particularly potent members of the German antitank 
family 




























One other type of antitank weapon, properly an over ence 


sized shoulder rifle, is in general use with the German tam) 


Army. Called the PzB (or Panzerbiichse, which means A 
antitank rifle), it is a typical example of the way in which new 
German arms designe rs have purloined ideas from neighbor but 
nations, developed them and finally adopted them in oan 
enormous quantities. When the Nazi steamroller Cage full 
into Poland in the fall of 1939 they captured huge piles of alon 
equipment, much of which was promptly put to use by the agal 
invaders. Among the loot was a strange, relatively new J °8*’ 
weapon—the Polish model of the 1935 Mareszek antitank 5s and 
rifle. Outwardly the Mareszek wasn’t much to look a tect 
just an overgrown infantry rifle, single-shot, with a lich hig] 
bipod and muzzle brake added. But the Germans were ap _ 
parently intrigued by the cartridge, a huge bottle-necked tod 
affair of caliber .50 proportions, loaded with a oe to b 
light bullet of about caliber .30. The combination of sma pou 
bullet and enormous charge of the Mareszek ise Stoc 
meant high velocity—one of the answers to the antitank bloc 
problem. | that 

In all probability the original Mareszek rifles captured in BB '™ 
Poland are no longer in use, but the Germans, even before ap 
the Polish conquest, had been at work on the development rel ¢ 
of one of their own. Ultimately adopted in sufficient num hap 
ber to issue one to each infantry platoon, the German wor 


weapon is a vast improvement over the Polish rifle. ‘Two 
models are in use, the PzB38 and an improved version, the 
PzB39. The first of these, which differs from the current B 
PzB39 in having a recoil-operated breechblock, is seldom are 
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encountered these days, while the more recent model is a 
familiar sight on any ol Germany's 1943 battlefields. 

As was true of the Polish Mareszek, the cartridge of this 
ewer antitank rifle is 
but a German 13.2mm case necked down for a 7 


Actually nothing 
92 


big feature. 
| 


mm 
holds a 
full 200 grains of propellant, which pushes the little bullet 
along at better than 3,500 feet a second. Useful, of course, 


tungsten-carbide cored armor piercing bullet, it 


against only the lightest of armor, it perhaps is also used 
against personnel at extreme ranges, where its high velocity 
| consequent flat trajectory would make it far more el 
tective than an ordinary rifle of the same caliber. Unlike the 
high-velocity 20mm projectile, the PzB39’s bullet has a suf 
ficiently high sectional density (that is, weight in relation 
to diameter) that it should not lose its velocity too rapidly 
to be effective at long ranges. The gun itself weighs 27.5 
pounds and is over five feet long with the folc ling shoulder 
stock extended. Ammunition is fed by hand into the falling 
block single-shot action from ten-round ammunition holders 
that clip onto the gun, one on each side of the action. It is 
interesting to note that some of these PzB39s have been 
converted to grenade projectors by shortening the long bar 
rel and fitting a grenade discharger tube to the muzzle. Per 
haps these are weapons the barrels of which have become 
worn from high-velocity antitank loads. 
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Basic artillery cage of the German infantry division 


are three in number, 
7.5cm light infantry howitzer 


anc 


the commonest of which iS the neat 


little 


This is one of the 
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Nazi infantry mortars are quite simi- 
lar to our own. Their light mortar 
(above) is a Sem muzzle loader but 
fired by a trigger. The bombs don’t 
have the punch of our own 60mm. 
The heavy mortar (left) is almost 
identical with our own 81mm—the 
Nazis call theirs the 8cm, model 34. 


older German we: apons, introduce@d in 1933-34. A broad 
shield amply protects the gunners, wid the stub by barre] 
projects only a few inches ‘beyond the shiek 1, making the 


weapon one of the most compact in use in this war. 
Weight of the gun is only 880 pounds. Two others in 
general use are the 10.5cm light field a9 ere and the 


15cm infant ry howitzer, which is used both a normal 


held gun and on a curious sly clumsy self prop ed mount 
Wildest a am of 


W hich little 


the German art till ryman, and one about 


s known up to the pr sent time sa S5cm 


hie ld gun which 1s characterized by a compl i ibsence of 


I 


recoil mechanism. Apparently the Germans turned the 
trick by releasing a large portion of the propellant gases 
through the breech end of the tube, thus countering the 


belled the ‘7 


i= 


norma! rearward motion ol the piece | a 5cm 
Leichter Gewehr 40, the 


which is a signal advanta 


weighs only 
| 
artill ry 


piece pounds 


ge Ove! bulkier pieces of 
more orthodox persuasion 
the 


summed up in those twe 


Somehow, story of (German weapons 1S almost 


5cm infantry guns 


one an un 
doubtedly pre actical, time-tested we: apon, cert iinly as good 
as anything on the battlefield, and another embodying th 
most extreme flight of fancy encountered in the war to date 
The United Nations can learn 


dominant trends of German armament 


much by M itching the 
whether they con 
tinue to lean toward the spectacular reducing bores and 
recoilless guns of the theoretical arms designer or settle 
down to undoubtedly fine, deadly and proved weapons like 
their 34 and 42 machin the littl 


howitze I 
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A ER more than a year of plan 
ning, the new bayonet manual 
(FM 23-25) containing the latest 
ideas of the Army and Marine Corps 
on bayonet training and fighting is in 
print. As a result of considerable ex- 
perimentation by both Army and 
Marine Corps officers, the revised 
manual, while basically similar to 
the old one, is considerably altered 
in some important respects. In the 
interests of simplicity, several ele- 
ments were deleted from the old man- 
ual, notably the jab, the old short 
uard, and short thrust, rest position, 
ae training commands, old bay- 
onet and knife disarming methods, 
hand movement prior to withdrawal, 
and the record qualification course. 

Perhans the most important of the 
new additions are the group assault 
tactics taken from the Marines.:These 
are in a new chapter which contains 
descriptions for tactics in combina- 
tions of two men vs one man, three 
men vs two men, and one man vs two 
men. Another addition in fighting 
movements is the “quick thrust” of 
the Marines, now labelled the “short 
thrust,” although it is not the same as 
the old movement of that name. 

An assault course replaces the old 
record course, and changes were made 
in training methods to stress flexi- 
bility and development of fighting 
reflexes. 

The new bayonet manual has a 
clear concept of the function of bay- 
onet fighting in modern warfare. Aside from the variety of 
tactical uses of the bayonet, such as in assault, in combat at 
quarters too close for bullets or grenades, and on infiltration 
missions where secrecy must be preserved, men gain con- 
fidence when they know they are well-trained bayonet 
fighters. 

It is true that only a small proportion of men may ever 
be called upon to use the bayonet in combat. But the sig- 
nificant fact is that several million men are armed with the 
bayonet and no man can be sure that he will never need to 
fight with it. If a man doesn’t have confidence in his ability 
with this weapon, he has a weakness in his fighting equip- 
ment and he is less a soldier. Whether he is firing from 
400 yards, carrying ammunition, or is on patrol, lack of 
ability and confidence in his bayonet is a weakness tingeing 
all his other abilities. 

It is evident that a troop commander could hardly expect 
an unhesitant assault if most of his men, lacking faith in 
their hand-to-hand fighting effectiveness, felt more secure 
the farther they were from the enemy. Effectiveness and 





Bayonet 
ighter 


confidence with the bayonet is no, 
intended to lead to less appreciation 
of fire weapons. (In fact, hip level 
quick firing in close-in fighting js 
recommended during the initial stages 
of bayonet assault.) Bayonet ability 
is encouraged on the principle that, 
if a fighter armed only with a bayonet 
can advance with confidence, a loaded 
rifle in his hand proportionately in 
creases his confidence and fighting 
potentialities. 

With that concept of the function 
and value of bayonet skill, it was es 
sential that the new manual help in 
developing aggressive, effective bay 
onet fighters. The principles of bay. 
onet fighting as conceived in the new 
FM 23-25 are thus expressed in the 
first chapter: 


The bayonet is an offensive weapon 
With it, aggressiveness wins. Hesita- 
tion, preliminary maneuvering, and 
fencing are fatal. The delay of a frac 
tion of a second may mean death. 

The bayonet fighter attacks in a fast 
relentless assault until his opponent is 
destroyed. He takes instant advantage 
of any opening; if the enemy gives no 
opening, the attacker makes one by 
parrying his opponent’s weapon and 
driving the blade or butt into him with 
killing force. 


The general principle of bayonet 
training is stated thus: 


From the outset bayonet training will 
be conducted with constant emphasis on 
developing proper form, quickness with 

the rifle and bayonet, footwork and accuracy. Continued 
striving for these four essential qualities will develop the co- 
ordination, balance, speed, strength and endurance that mark 
the expert bayonet fighter. . 

The instructor impresses upon the men that the bayonet 
fight may be the culmination of a gruelling advance or a 
determined defense under conditions when men approach 
exhaustion. Therefore, throughout the training he empha 
sizes continued driving forward with the bayonet by sheer 
power of will even though the body may be ready to collapse 


Although the new manual is about the same length as the 
old manual, it is easier to follow and to understand. The 
training method has been simplified by taking out all 
superfluous movements and formations. The purpose is t 
develop bayonet fighters rather than record course runners 

Relaxation, balance, speed and instinctive movement, 
vital in all athletics and fighting, are stressed in exercises 
teaching positions and movements. Mechanical sequences 
of movements have been eliminated. The emphasis is on 
making all movements instinctive. Men are conditioned to 
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trike automatically at openings, to press the attack fiercely, 
nd to keep hitting until the enemy is destroyed. 

At first the elimination of the jab from the new manual 
met considerable opposition. It was contented that in the 

war the jab accounted for more fatalities than any 
ther form of bayonet attack. The fact is, however, that 
jab is a comparatively awkward movement and slows up 
iyonet training. Moreover, occasions for its use in combat 
wre rare at best. And it can be shown that it is less effective 
than thrusts and butt strokes at normal bayonet range. 

The conceivable instances where space might be too re- 
stricted to use a butt stroke are estimated to be too few to 
burden an entire army with a movement necessitating an 

kward change of hand position on the rifle. In the final 
inalysis, it is felt that if possibly a dozen men in the entire 
American forces should lose their lives because they did 

t know the jab, it would be justified if by eliminati ting 
‘h e awkward movement millions of others developed greater 
proficiency in the more effective thrusts and butts strokes. 

lhe discontinuance of moving the forward hand farther 
forward in the withdrawal, conforming to the Marine 
method of one position of hands for all movements, insures 
greater simplicity and effectiveness in fighting movements. 
By leaving the hands in the same position for the with- 
drawal as for the thrusts and butt strokes, the amount of 
withdrawal force is not greatly lessened if the body and 
arms are used correctly. The important point is that the 
elimination of hand movement means that students are 
not confused by complicated hand movements on the 
piece but can concentrate on their opponents and on es- 
sential fighting movements. 

The “short guard” in the revised manual is not the same 
1s the old position. It is merely the same name applied to 
the regular guard position with the rifle moved back with 
the right hand at the hip in a convenient carrying position, 
as in walking through woods. 

The elimination of the hand movement on the with- 
drawal and of the old “short guard” position automatically 
eliminated any reason for the old short thrust. For in the 
regular guard or the new short guard position, the same 
movement that used to result in the old short thrust, now 
results in the regular long thrust. 

However, a new movement called the “short thrust” has 
been added. This movement is a thrust executed with the 
same drive and force of the long thrust except that the lead- 
ing Cleft) foot steps forward, as in making a left jab in 
boxing. This quick thrust is not much shorter than the 
long thrust, but it is faster and better balanced. It is in- 
tended for use where openings are momentary or en- 
countered suddenly and where quick recovery is important. 
While quick recovery is stressed for the long thrust, a fighter 
is less off balance at the completion of the new “short 
thrust” and a quicker reeovery is possible. 

In training all movements are first practiced slowly in 
the regular fighting rhythm with all the codrdination and 
body flow that goes into fighting, rather than execution of 
movements by the numbers. As form and accuracy improve 
the speed of the movements is increased under the direction 
of the instructor until the students are moving at top speed, 
with the bare bayonet against the training stick and on the 
assault course. 


The second chapter, which contains all the positions and 
movements, is entirely without a command. Unlike the old 
manual, where each movement was preceded by a com 

mand, the new manual merely describes the movements. 
While the old manual recognized that “short, jerky com 
mands produce mechanical movements as in drill and 
should be avoided,” their presence in the text caused them 
to be used. In place of formal commands, the instructor 
now announces movements, designating those to be exe 
cuted by specific ranks and curtly directing the men when 
to begin and when to stop in the manner of extended order 
drill. Training should be by coach-and-pupil method to 
insure eye and muscle coérdination. 

The old record qualification course was omitted because 
it tended to develop a stereotyped pattern of fighting in the 
sequence of the dummies. Furthermore, it was not truly a 
qualification course for a bayonet fighter. Essentially it was 
a qualification course for a course runner. Moreover there 
was a tendency to forget training after men had “qualified.” 
This gave them the impression that by the mere act of 

“qualifying” they were accomplished bayonet fighters. 

In place of the old record course, an assault layout was 
added to the new manual. The purpose of the new course, 
which may vary from 200 to 300 yards over rough wooded 
terrain, sprinkled with obstacles, is to provide not only all 
the old record course provided in gauging bayonet profi 
ciency, but also to provide practice under conditions which 
will better develop the soldier's speed, stamina, skill and 
determination. It also provides training in leadership for 
squad and assistant squad leaders and teamwork within 
groups of bayonet fighters. 

Throughout the course, which should utilize al] natural 
obstacles in terrain such as ridges, gullies, streams and 
thick woods, builders improvise artificial obstacles such as 
trenches, craters, wire entanglements, fences, walls and 
hurdles. Bayonet targets, in the form of various types of 
dummies, are distributed in various positions throughout 
the course. The course should have six lanes to permit half 
squads to run through and practice group assault tactics. 

A small detail that is typical of the simplification in the 
new manual is the elimination of the rest position. It was 
merely another alert position, and is amply provided for by 
the guard position. Its purpose was to facilitate teaching a 
correct stance. But it has no place in a system that teaches 
the soldier to assume a guard position from any position in 
a swift, sure, natural manner. 

The old bayonet and knife disarming methods have 
been greatly simplified on the theory that one or two simple 
methods thoroughly mastered are more effective than 
several methods inadequ: itely learned. As with the advanced 
stages of bayonet training, as men gain profic iency they 
will practice disarming with bare blades. 

Perhaps the most significant additions to the new manual 
are the group assault tactics. It has long been known that 
while bayonet students practice by pairs, on the battlefield 
there is no assurance that everyone will be matched evenly 
man for man. In fact, numerical inequality is normal 

When one group of soldiers assaults a position, none can 
know which enemy he will engage until they actually 
clash. No man knows whether he will be suddenly con 
fronted by two or three enemies or if he and several fellow 
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The fighters who 
have the teamwork to c: apitalize quic kly on such mome ntary 
inequé alities can operate with annihilating effect. 

If two fighters suddenly meeting one enemy are able to 
put him out of action in a few seconds. they can quickly turn 
on another opponent. Such systematic assaults occurring in 


soldiers may confront a single enemy. 


the first critical seconds of meeting in close combat in Sev 
eral portions of an assault line, may reduce the enemy’s 
strength by many men. In another few seconds these tactics 
can operate with annihilating effect on the remainder of 
the enemy. However, if the assault groups lack a prear 
ranged system of team attack, a sin gle enemy may hold off 
a pair of bayonet fighters for several seconds, in which time 
one of his comr: des may rush to his assistance and end 
the two to one advantage which had existed. 

his situation has long been recognized and there has 
been considerable experimentation in group fighting tac 
Most of the tactics advanced had the fault of being 
either too complicated or too far-fetched for effectiveness in 
battle. To be effective group assault tactics must be simple 
and flexible. Flexibility is vital because it is impossible to 
predict what the exact situation will be until the opposing 
fighters are within a few paces of each other. Tactical move 
ments must be simple, fast and automatic, for the rapidity 
‘of hand-to-hand fighting will rarely permit verbal coérdi 
nation of attack. On the basis of these principles, group 
assault tactics for two vs one, three vs two, and one vs two, 


tics. 


were developed in the Marine Corps. 
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[he features of these tactics, described and illustrated 
fully with diagrams and pictures in the revised manual, are 
for the attackers to advance directly ahead at a run withou 
delay. The first man contacted by the enemy maintains a 
frontal attack while the free man strikes the enemy in the 
flank. For effectiveness and simplicity, these tactics are un 
surpassed. The reaction of anyone seeing them for the first 
time is admiration—then amazement because they had not 
been developed long ago . 


1 addition to practicing against each other in groups of 


two vs one, one vs two, and three vs two, the new manual! 
prov ides for pre actice e clas hes of skirmish lines moving at re 
duced speed. This is to condition men to the unpredicta 
bility and turmoil that characterize the clash of groups in 
hand-to-hand fighting and to train them to fight in 
stinctively taking advantage of momentary nu 
merical superiorities where they exist. 

The manual is set up in five chapters headed as follows 
1) General, Sr sa and Movements, (3) Gro up 
— ) Bayonet and Knife Disarming, and 

Advice to "on i The writing and construction 
of an manual has been simplified. Representing con- 
clusions of the best thought on bayonet training and fight- 
ing, the revised FM 23-25 as a guide for the bayonet train 
ing of the United States forces should be instrumental in 
making the American soldier what he has often proved 
himself to be in the last war and in this one—the most 
feared and devastating fighter on earth 


as teams, 


‘Tactics, 


Horizontal Butt Stroke. 
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The pictures on the next five pages are from T raining Film 


[he film has just been released and you should see it soon. These pictures will show 


you 
that while the techinque of bayonet fighting is not difficult it must be learned right. Com 


plete mastery of the bayonet comes only after hours of hard and aggressive practice. But 
when you have confidence in your bayonet, when you are ready to go for your Jap or Nazi 
enemy with your bayonet knowing that every movement of your rifle and of your body 
will be instinctively righ/, then you are a master of the bayonet and, if you have learned 
your other fighting tricks as well, you are probably an Expert Infantryman. 





GUARD— A BASIC POSITION OF BAYONET FIGHTING 
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In the GUARD position your bayonet is pointing at the base of the enemy’s throat. Your body 
and ready to move in any direction. You are ready to move from the guard position into any of the other positio: 
of the bayonet fighter. In this picture some of these men may not have quite the right position. Study 
for,good and bad positions. At the top of the next page are two pictures showing the 
way of holding the rifle in the GUARD position. 
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LEARN THE RIGHT POSITION AND DO IT THAT WAY 

















This is the wrong way to hold the rifle in the GUARD [he instructor corrects the position. The stock is 
position. The comb'\of the stock and the forearm are out drawn up tight against the forearm and pressed against 
of position, the body. 
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“Keep that bayonet pointing at my throat,” says the instructor. Your eyes too must never leave your 
opponent. Watch his body and his bayonet for his probable intentions. Never hesitate. The secret of bayonet 
fighting is aggressive action. 








HERE A PARRY RIGHT AND LONG THRUST GO TOGETHER > 











The PARRY RIGHT followed by the LONG THRUST will throw your opponent off balance and out 


position if the two movements are combined in Tast, aggressive action 





FOOTWORK IS IMPORTANT IN BAYONET ate ING 




















This is a close-up of the feet and legs in the LONG And this is the position of 
THRUST. The power comes from the arms, shoulders, SHORT GUARD. The feet are 
back, legs, and weight of the body, and not from the gives the body balance and e1 
arms alone swiftly in any direction, 

















GROUP ASSAULT TACTICS: TWO AGAINST ONE 





When two of you are attacking one German or Jap you advance aggressively—as always. When you get 
near the enemy one of you attack him frontally while the other turns on his flank or rear. The enemy has no 
choice. If he attacks the man making the frontal assault he will be killed by the man approaching from the flank. 
If he turns to meet this danger the man making the frontal assault will be able to get in his work unhindered. 
This is a relatively simple maneuver but can only be successful if it is accomplished with the approach, the 
contact and the attack all coordinated into one swift, continuous movement. 





When three of you attack two of the enemy all three of you advance directly at the enemy. As contact is 
made two of you meet the two enemy soldiers in frontal attacks. The third turns on the flank of the nearer enemy 
and strikes him down. With one man disposed of, the other enemy is struck in the flank by the first free attacker 
who can reach him. - 











THIS IS WHAT BAYONET FIGHTING IS ALL ABOUT 
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SOVIET BREAKTHROUGH METHODS 
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A Red Army unit moves forward on the Leningrad front. 


Soviet Breakthrough Methods 


By Colonel Alexander Vassiliev 


The Soviet-German war has shown that two forms of 
breakthroughs are most generally used. One consists of a 
single main thrust directed towards some selected part -of 
the front with a consecutive development of the offensive 
thrusts fanwise in divergent directions. This kind of 
breakthrough aims at splitting up the enemy's front, at 
forcing him to protect new flanks in his defense system and 
as a final objective, at destroying each of his split-up forces. 

The second method of breakthrough consists of main 
thrusts made at two or even three different sectors which 
advance along conve rgent directions. Eventually the entire 
sector of the enemy’s front within the converging attacks 
is isolated and destroyed. 

The Red Army Command has successfully used both 
“gre according to the situation that has each time faced 

The operations at Moscow in 1941 and Stalingrad in 
1943 are typical applications of the second form. The first 
type of breakthrough has been applied on a smaller scale 
but these operations have certain importance because of the 
number of troops that participated in them 

A characteristic example of this first method was the 
breakthrough made in the German defense of a sector of the 
western front. This operation lasted about three weeks—a 
length of time dictated by the necessity for regrouping and 
concentrating troops, making detailed studies of the enemy's 


defenses, and gaining material security for the operation in 
every respect. 

Let us consider how the basic problems in the prepara 
tion for this breakthrough were solved. One of the first 
things done was to pick the most advantageous sector for 
dealing thé enemy the decisive blow. This was dete rmined 
only through the thorough study of the enemy’s defense 
system and the whole region of future oper rations. The place 
chosen was the weakest spot in the enemy’s general detens« 
system which would, if the assault prov ed successful, assure 
for our troops a passage to the enemy’s rear communication 
Another important thing was that the sector chosen for he 
attack was close to neighboring fronts on the left flank also 
favorable for delivering an attack, which permitted us t 
organize and carry out combined blows with two o 
forces. 

Our troops were mainly directed by personal orders d« 
livered by word of mouth. No written documents and pri 
paratory orders were drawn up. When it was necessary t 
put some-on paper to insure exactness of understanding it 
consisted of notes written by hand. 

We photographed the enemy’s entire defense zon: 
order to carry out detailed reconnaissance before the at 
Before it was marked on maps, the photographic data thus 


collected were reproduced and copies were given to sub 
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SOVIET BREAKTHROUGH METHODS 


init commanders. Just before the operations began, every 
officer commanding a unit tested the preparedness of his 
troops for their specific battle tasks. Plans for each unit 
were tested right in the locality where it would attack and 
the unit commanders received additional instructions on 
the spot when necessary. We put our command posts 
up as near the troops as possible, doing this to maintain the 
closest contact with the small units. Particular attention was 
also paid to the organization of all communications, especi- 
ally the radio. This was most necessary since there were 
mobile tanks and cavalry troops among the attacking forces. 

The success of the operation depended most of all upon 
concealing the movement of our troops. Therefore, all 
advances toward the points of attack were made at night. 
Some units had to complete marches lasting three or four 
days by rail or on foot to reach their assault areas. The dif- 
ficulty of doing all this secretly is obvious when it is re- 
membered that the enemy’s aircraft kept daily control over 
the railways and dirt roads and stations in the attack region. 
But they ever discovered the movement of the main mass 
of our forces. 

There were also special preparations to be made by engi- 
neer units, artillery and our own aviation. 

It should be explained that the area upon which our 
operations were about to begin consisted of boggy, wooded 
terrain, intersected by rivers and streams. There were almost 
no roads fit for troop use, and this naturally hampered the 
rapid regrouping and supply. Therefore, the first job of 
the engineers was to repair old roads and build some new 
ones. Most of this roadwork was done during the preparatory 
period. But besides that, small engineer units were attached 
to the attacking combat units for the duration of the attack 
and these helped them repair roads while the advance was 
going on. There were also special obstacle-construction 
squads which worked with the Infantry and tanks in con- 
solidating all localities captured from the enemy. 

There were several principal demands made upon the 
artillery during the preparatory period. The artillery was 


Sovfotes. 


Nazi prisoners taken by the Red Army move toward POW camps (left). A Nazi cemetery in the Orel sector (right). 


organized into groupings that would insure a massed thrust 
at enemy defenses. Thorough artillery reconnaissance was 
carried out, both of the firing positions in the zone and of 
the enemy targets. A clear understanding was reached on 
all questions about the coérdination of artillery fire with 
infantry and tanks, and these matters were settled right in 
the region of operations. There was an exact and detailed 
planning of the artillery offensive; the fire of all guns and 
mortars was included in the plan. 

In order that tank units might be used according to plan 
during the attack, their routes were marked beforehand 
and carefully reconnoitered. In drawing up schedules in the 
final battle order, most attention was given to the massed 
use of tanks in the direction of the main thrust. 

The command had at its disposal a considerable number 
of airplanes—enough so that they could be distributed and 
could guarantee the ground troops a greater success. Be- 
fore the ground operations were begun the air units bombed 
heavily the enemy concentrations in the most important 
places of their defense system and fortifications. All air 
combat was carefully fitted into the general plan of ground 
forces action. New aircraft identification marks, specially 
designed for the operation, were distributed to the ground 
units. Liaison officers attached to the ground staffs spotted 
(reported and corrected) the aircraft action directly on the 
battlefield. 

These careful measures fully prepared our troops for the 
offensive. 

The troops had all moved up to their areas of departure 
on the attack twenty-four hours before the operations began. 
Thus they had a chance to get well acquainted with their 
localities, and study the enemy and their own objectives. 

The offensive opened with powerful artillery preparation 
throughout the entire width and depth of the breakthrough 
area. The well organized coérdination enabled the Soviet 
troops to penetrate the enemy defenses for six to eight 
miles deep. After this good start they cleared the territory 
of German forces to a total depth of 20 to 25 miles. 
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Guardsman, Gunner, Trooper, Sapper, Driver, Private, 
Rifleman, Craftsman—these are only the official designa 
tions for the lowest rank of British soldier. 
British soldier of Britain's army is a man with a basic pay 
rate of three shillings a day—about sixty cents. These 
khakied citizens cover he whole military tradition from the 
senior British regiment, the Life Guards, a peacetime spec 
tacle of shiny armor and flowing plumes i in Whitehall, now 
armored in the 1943 sense of the word, through to the 
newer arms: the Army Education Corps Cits badge an open 
book); the Army Dental Corps (discreetly, it does not show 
its teeth); the Intelligence Corps with its “rose and crown” 
badge; the Army Catering Corps, which has improved the 
messing; the unobtrusive, invaluable Pioneers (Engineers); 
Airborne Units, with claret berets; and the “Tee. bereted 
Reconnaissance Corps, known as “Recce.” It is no more 
possible to generalize the “characteristics” of the British sol 
dier than of the Briton, and the two do not differ. All types 
serve. : 
Unless one appreciates the kaleidoscope of this army, 
rown from long-ago roots and complex loyalties, modified 
by new urgencies of modern war, the contemporary pattern 
cannot be fully understood. Traditions are on the move 


The common 
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since the small peacetime groupings have been submerged 
Notably the Royal Armored 
Corps, he ve combined many famous old regiments, such as 
the Cavalry ( The fusion 
the spirit of our fighting past and the necessity of war’s harsh 
armament, runs right through the present Army. 

The peacetime soldier joined up (often because una 
to obtain work in an economic depression) and made sol 
diering a job of work, without much thought of actua 
fighting. We barely considered war until 1938. Many 
signed on again when their term was up; they had gott 
into the army habit, even if they didn’t like it. 

There were some simple, dominating ideas in the Reg 
lar’s ethic. These ideas—inferiority feeling, negative inter 
ests, selfishness, ritualism—grew naturally out of 1930 
ditions. They had advantages, as well as serious a i 
vantages. They have only ‘gradually been modified, 
constructive aspects developed at the expense of negative 
destructive factors which handicapped 1939-40 service 
psychology. 
the very real strength of the old, firm roots and grew. 
Regular was not alw rays the cream of British manhood, | 
he made the nucleus of the new Army, around which hur 1 


ms huge new formations. 
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An English recruit debates a point during an aptitude test (left). 
At right he is being interviewed by an officer before assignment. 





dreds of thousands of privates and plumbers, joiners and 
journalists, engineers and architects, undertakers, unem 
ployed, errand boys, clustered into the formations of E] 
\lamein, Catania, and Salerno. The 1940 call-up's out- 
look was quite different. It came in for battle, not for a 
living. In our army, some of the main motives which keep 
the civilian working and happy, don’t apply. There is no 
security, even of life. There is little financial incentive- 
ifter sixteen months’ service I got nineteen shillings a ne’ 
Most of us want to be back in “civvy street” as soon as we 
decently can. So the driving impulse towards efficiency is 
to fight the war and get it over. There is an underlying im 
patience, set going by incidents which in civilian life would 
seem quite small symptoms of a familiar system, probably to 
be avoided, anyway ignored. That is why ‘the most frequent 
complaint of the temporary soldier is, and probably always 
will be, feeling “browned off.” 

Whereas the Regular may have lived for months doing 
nothing very relevant to battle, anything apparently ir 
relevant to the job i in hand is likely to annoy tod: iy Ss soldier. 
He only does eagerly those things which seem necessary 
to make him an efficient war- winning unit. Anything else 
is liable to seem a further unnecessary infringement of 
rights he has given up by joining the services. That is why 
we have had a fuss about blancoing equipment and polish- 
ing brasses. These things are triv ial enough in themselves, 
but, like fatigue which appears simply a way of filling in 
time, petty punishments of minor offenses and errors, or 
anything else superficially irrelevant to war, such trivia set 
in motion that mixture of cynicism and subterranean anger 
which makes for “browned offness.” 

We started this war with insufficient forethought. This 
applied equally to tactics and to training, to weapons and to 
the basis of battle, the human material which alone can 
be trained to use, shoot, deploy and win. Little thought had 
been taken for the human side, “the soldier's soul.” We 
embarked upon the most comprehensive conscription in 
history without any new approach. Voluntary-minded citi- 
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zens were at first expected to fall into the familiar, 1914 
1919 pattern. But this conscription was bigger, swifter, 
more dislocating than any before. Compared with their 
1914 fathers, these men were more educated, more citizen 
aware, more politically minded, trade-union organized, _ 
propag: anda skeptical; also, they were more ‘doubeful ¢ 
war's contribution to civilization. 

There was a time, accentuated by Dunkirk but continu 
ing into 1941, when the consequent psychological conflicts 
were having a very appreciable effect on Army efficiency. 
Morale was good but seldom good enough. To win the war 
the very best was needed trom eve ry citizen, serviceman or 
civilian. 

In the last two years, there has been a big change in the 
Army handling of morale. There is a new War Office and 
oficer approach to soldier morale. The soldier is now re 
garded as including a heart; a charge upon the conscience 
of his officers. This has, of course, been recognized before 
But the previous absence of clear-cut definition is indicated 
by the poverty of relevant literature. A turning point was 
the pub lication July 1940) of The Fighting Soldier by 
Major W. S. Dunlop, with foreword by General Ironside 
In June 1942 a more mature pamphlet Comrades in Arms, 
prepared under the auspices of the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, stated explicitly the “officer-men relation 
ship” and set the seal of approval on the fullest human 
associations in place of the formal. A typical paragraph, 
which then still seemed almost saediahirs in its wording 


though taken for granted in Army thinking now 


At the beginning of the war, when the men called up were 
all young, this question of politics was not important; nearly 
all of them were far too young to have any special political 


leaning. But it is now a different matter. The Army is 


getting older men who have been possibly keen trade union 
ists with strong political views as well; very often they will 
come into the army suspicious and resentful of its authority, 
and it will be necessary to understand their point of view 
and to make the necessary allowances 
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Two years ago the Army Bureau of Current Affairs 
(ABCA) was started under W. E. Williams (previously 
head of the workers Educational Association ). The idea of 
holding weekly discussion on a platoon basis, men arguing 
with officer and NCO’s about topical matters, then seemed 
shocking to many older soldiers. ABCA’s pamphlets, “War” 
and “Current Affairs,” are now universally accepted, and 
admit the place of democratic discussion inside Army life. 
The recent introduction, of weekly “Request Hours” in 
which any man can see his company commander inform- 
ally, without being marched in at attention by a sergeant 
major, marks another step in the same direction. In 1944 
you can make complaints which in 1940 laid you open to 
the serious possibility of being “put on’a charge,” for that 
all-embracing Army crime, “frivolous complaint.” 

Most officers, especially those who deal direct with the 
troops, have come into the Army since the war. They have 
basically the same attitude as their men. It tends, however, 
to be stronger, because the officer is more educated, and 
very often, as a young man of the pre-war years, with views 
about the world which combine wide doubts, with a “left 
wing” streak. This has made for a closer appreciation of the 
human facts and feelings underlying the necessary forms of 
discipline, punishment, drill, discomfort. Among the senior 
officers, too, rapid promotion has brought many liberalizing 
influences. 

Along with this has gone internal criticism of military 
habits, elimination of the unnecessary, accelerated growth 
of new ideas. The British way of combining old and new, 
changing for the better while leaving what is good in the 
old, is reflected in the wartime story of drill. The old bar- 
rack-square drill based on the days before musketry, persists 
as the recognized basis for teaching “initial codperation,” 
“uncritical obedience,” “self-control,” “confidence in weap- 
ons,” etc. For a time, I averaged thirty minutes a day “square 
bashing” and enjoyed it, even if my feet didn’t. At the same 
time another new drill, Battle Drill, has come to fill a prime 
place in training. Here the emphases are opposite—“fire 
and movement,’ infiltration, camouflage, speed, sub-unit 
initiative, individual decision, iieddalaieisin Battle 
Drill, with its associates, Battle Schools, Battle Inoculation 
(live ammunition), and Assault Courses have had a big 
effect. 

Back in 1941, when there were allegations of wasted 
manpower in the Services, the Ministry of Labor set up a 
committee under Sir William Beveridge, who stimulates 
many in Britain these days! Largely as a result of its re- 
port, extensive measures were taken to fit the men to the 
work—the previous Army theory had left it up to the man 
to fit the job, or else. . 

A new system of sifting recruits was instituted in 1942. 
Every man entering the Army goes to the General Service 
Corps [roughly equivalent to our Replacement Training 
Center program.—Ed.] for six weeks’ primary training, a 
rigorous initiation of drill, doubling, physical training, basic 
weapons, getting fit, obedient and alert. The old unit com- 
oma is over, and so is the slap-dash allocation of men 


rom the meager call-up papers. At the GSC each man is 
aoagemn. ison tested. He is then sent to the most suitable 
unit, and earmarked for a specific job there. A man marked 
as an officer type will presently have an opportunity to go 


January 


before more psychologists at a War Office Selection Board. 

The results of this system have fully justified an experi 
ment that at first caused amazement, even ridicule, in many 
quarters. The change contributed much to morale and 
efficiency. It introduced an intelligent, intelligible system, 
making men feel valued for their private abilities and per 
sonal peculiarities. 

A unit’s life revolves around its discipline, that is, co 
operation, coordination, common purpose, and sundry fail 
ings in these. The attitude to discipline has also been 
liberalized, though it remains one of the less changed 
aspects of Army life. The shadow of Detention Barracks 
“Glasshouse” (which can only be awarded by Senior Off: 
cers) falls noticeably heavy across the soldier’s mind. It is 
not that most men expect to get detention. But it seems 
much closer than prison in civvy street. No self-respecting 
civvy need expect to be “punished” for “crime.” The sol- 
dier who can serve a year without being “crimed” must be 
cunning or dull. The offense may be coming in late on 
Saturday night, 0015 instead of midnight; a dirty belt on in 
spection, hair too long for church parade. For these things, 
a company commander can give up to seven days CB (Con 
fined to Barracks), a higher commander up to fourteen 
days. This lesser punishment is seldom unpleasant. It is 
the psychology back of it that counts to the temporary sol 
dier, valuing his independence and respectability. Punish 
ments encourage what I call “the middle-rank psychology, 
keeping in the background, not showing up or becoming 
conspicuous. When a corporal calls for volunteers, it is as 
sumed that he will go on “You, you, and you—volunteer. 
A chronic Army joke is a variation on this theme: 

Sergeant: “Can anyone here ride a bicycle?” 

Private: “Yes, Sarge, I can.” 

Sergeant: “All right. Go down to the Stores and mend 
the puncture in mine.” 

Soldiers live in crowded comradeship, mostly twenty-five 
to thirty to a room, with shared lockers, straw _palliasses 
(mattresses), three blankets (plus one in winter), a table 
and two benches per room. Lights out at 2230 or 2245 
Reveille comes up at 0600. The first morning job to clean 
room, make bed, lay kit—webbing equipment, PT (physical 
training), shoes, second suit of serge battledress, steel hel 
met with camouflage net fitted, bayonet, respirator, pack 
A soldier has also a working suit of canvas denims, two extra 
shirts as well as the one he’s wearing, an alternative pair o! 
underclothes (woolen in winter, aertex in summer), three 
pairs of socks (woolen all year), two sets of PT equipment 
and one cap. It is not so easy for a British soldier to look 
smart with his small wardrobe; yet he usually manages. 

The normal day’s work runs till 1800 or 1900 but may 
end earlier or go on continuously for weeks. Meals are 
generally breakfast, lunch (main meal), a high tea around 
1730, and snack supper most nights. There is plenty of 
food and its quality has greatly improved. But most men 
eat extra food in NAAFI (Navy-Army-Air-Forces Institute. 
or other canteens. A man’s out-of-hours activities are in 
hibited only by the need to “sign out” and in to camp, and 
keep within bounds (generally a five to ten mile radius) 

Extensive efforts are now made to provide camp enter 
tainments. The Unit Entertainment Officer books regula: 
film shows. ENSA, (Entertainment National Service As 
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sociation) run through the Ministry of Labor, provides 
concert parties and dance bands. CEMA (Council for En- 
couraging Music and Arts) sends musicians and plays, 
which attract an increasing audience. Sport is organized 
by the PRI (President of the Regimental Institute), but 
most men prefer to relax physica ly in their small spare 
time. Sunday is seldom completely free, and in static units 
is often compulsory Church Parade, undoubtedly in- 

sing many soldiers’ prewar disillusion about the Church 

England. The Padre is respected but inconspicuous. 
Library facilities are seldom as good as they could be. 
Among newspapers only the sensational, leftish, pictorial 
Daily Mirror is influential. Radio mainly depends on in- 
dividually owned sets, with Bob Hope and Bing Crosby as 
favorites; the English girl, Vera Lynn, as the “forces 
sweetheart” for her sentimental crooning of foxtrot lyrics. 
Among “pin up” girls Betty Grable, Lana Turner and 
Lucille Ball lead; no British female gets a place—excepting 
of course the wife or girl friend. 

Separations from home ties provide the strongest strain, 
ind the linking letter is eagerly awaited, causing furious 
annoyance if delayed. The war has strengthened many old 
marriages, and accelerated new ones. 


Leave, magic Army word! is the real outlet. Nowadays 
is 


the leave roster is punctiliously observed wherever con- 
) ditions permit, to the extent of a week’s leave (plus time 


allowed for long journeys) every three months, and forty- 
eight hours every six weeks. Leave conditions Army think- 
ing. The trajectory of all ranks thought is three months. The 
horizon of years is obscured by the index of a week’s peace, 
privacy, out of uniform, lying-in-bed, saluting nobody, for- 
getting to do up a button. This week reaffirms the existence 
of civvy street, fortifies the soldier for another three months 
hard work, refresher of service and promise of peace ahead. 

As the war goes on, and as the end begins to seem in 
sight, the traditional, largely inevitable impatience of the 
soldier begins to have more important effects on his per- 
sonal outlook. A mass-observation investigation showed that 
oldiers have much less faith in the powers of any existing 


political party to “get things right” after the war, than did 
the civilian population. Parallel with political disillusion 
run fears about the insecurity of the postwar world. There 
are conflicting motifs running through service ideas about 
the postwar world. The comforts of civvy street assume an 
exaggerated value; home and civilian life seem like some 
dream oasis of peace and rest, holding for many virtues 
which they probably never possessed in peacetime. In the 
mental background is the hope, though not necessarily the 
belief, that the end of the war will mean a “return” to this 
idealized personal peace. Cross-cutting the dream of security 
and personal freedom are factual doubts about postwar op 
portunities. As the war goes on, fear grows, especially among 
the young, that they will have been out of civvy street too 
long to pick up where they left off. As one private put it: 
There’s the fear of the war lasting so long that the years 
of my youth will be past when it’s over. Twenty-five now, ] 
might be thirty when it’s over, and at thirty, one is getting 
too old for a good many activities, 1 suppose. 


A year ago the soldier's attitude towards the postwar 
world was considerably more impersonal than this. The 
impersonal is giving way to the personal. “This nagging 
uncertainty is the most disturbing of all,” says an Infantry 
OCTU candidate of his postwar prospects. And a private 


of twenty-five who was studying architecture before the war: 


I am afraid that the old members will be in reserved jobs 
and will have all the best positions after the war, and thus 
nullify the new thought which was making itself patent in 
architecture in this country in the “thirties.” 


As one soldier puts it: 


Like 99 per cent of all the forces | am only awaiting the 
Armistice in order to claim an immediate discharge. How- 
ever, I realize this is foolish. 


Here is the major military problem of a victory wrung 
from the willing hands, hearts and lives of millions of citi- 
zens in Britain, as in the United States, the USSR and 
China too. 


Ultimate Skill 


No man can have greater need for the ultimate in 
professional knowledge and skill than he to whom falls 
the responsibility of leading a single infantry battalion 
in battle -GeneraLt Doucias MacArruur. 


























In the past three years, behind a curtain of sécrecy which 
has only recently begun to lift, the chief belligerents in 
Europe—we, Britain, Russia and Germany—have brought 
into action nearly a dozen new weapons based on the sockat. 
We have the “bazooka,” 
Goliath Pank. 
AA “ guns ’ that fire heavy explosive roc kets in large salvos. 
The Luftwaffe employs rocket bombs, and the Wehrmacht, 
six-barreled rocket mortars in at least two calibers, 150 and 
210mm. Finally, the Red Army has a six-barreled “gun, 

the famed “Katusha” of the defenders of St: ilingrad, which 
is self-propelled and may also be mechanically loade d; large 
rockets launched from simple trestle-like racks and employ 
“gun” at all; a thirty-barreled affair of one to two 


inches in caliber for use against tanks and rocket 


David Infantryman’s antidote for 
Che British have one or more multi-barreled 


ing no 
bombs 

T he projectile that flies to its té irget under its own power! 
is a hundred years older than the gun. Hitherto, attempts 
to use it have run afoul of insuperable technical difficulties 
and have achieved short-lived These 
weapons, however, work and work well. It may be that we 


success at most. 
are standing on the verge of a revolution in armament com 
parable to that brought about by the development of modern 
automatic arms. 

Our allies and enemies and we have turned to the rocket 
shell which carries its firing chamber itself 
and requires no initial explosion in a gun to send it on its 
way eliminates the problems of recoil and gun-barrel 
stresses and overheat. The gun becomes a simple aiming 
tube. Thus the rocket makes possible extraordinarily light 
arms which may be grouped in masses and fired at rates un 
heard of for conventional arms. 


because the 


\ecent advances have re 
duced the rocket’s traditional inaccuracy sufficiently to per 
mit these advantages to be exploited. It will be surprising 
if more rocket weapons are not on their way. 

Practical rocket arms have been a long time coming, in 


part, because the principle of the rocket was not correctly 


worked out until forty years ago, by a Russian mathema- 
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(Above) a six-barreled mortar captured by the Red Army 

(Right) Red Army rockets fired at Stalingrad. This picture is 

from the Soviet film “The City that Stopped Hitler — Heroic 
Stalingrad.” 







tician. The principle of the gun, by contrast, has been know: 
since 1400. A great many misconceptions about the rocket 





are still in chocul ition in fi ict, such as the belief that it is pro 
pelled by the push of i 
So let’s begin by seeing how the rocket works. 

When a propellant powder 1S ignited, whether in the fi 
ing chamber of gun or rocket, it generates enormous volume: 


ts awesome tail jet against rah alt 


of gases which exert pressure in all directions. In both cases, 
pressures to each side and up and down cancel each other 
out. In the gun, pressure forward is relieved by ejection ol 
the bullet; the gun’s recoil is caused by the gases’ rearward 
pressure against the gun itself. In the rocket, just the oppo 
site takes place 





rearward pressure is permitted to escape 
through tail nozzles; forward pressure, has 1 
ea of escape. So it pushes the rocket ahead. The rocket 
literally recoils its way forw ard, harnessing the force which 
is the conventional gun’s gre atest bane. Rocketeers call] the 


rocket’s manner of progress “reaction propulsion.” 
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how ever, 
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ll lucing gunpowder in place of the incendiary mixture 





ihe War rocket owes 1tS present success chiefly to im customarily applied to hre arrows For the next VU years 


# NI ments in the composition and arrangement of its ex war and fireworks rockets alike were fueled by an unsatis 
; ve fuel. The first rocket was an incendiary arrow which _ factory coarse-grained gunpowder essentially the same as the 
; off by itself when an unnamed Chinese soldier, Chinese mixture. It was not until the last war that any real 
§ shortly after the year 1200, made the mistake of adding advance in fuels was made, through the belated application 
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Even then, little was accomplished, for after November 1! 1, 
1918, military authorities everywhere (who had been re- 
sponsible for many of the experiments w ith fuels) lost what 
little interest they had had. They remained uninterested 
until World War II loomed over the horizon. 

Although the specific fuels used in each case are closely 
guarded secrets, in general military rockets today are driven 
by so-called “lazy” explosives, that is standard propellant 
powde rs or gunpowder modified to burn slowly. CExperi- 
mental non-military rockets also employ liquid fuels, but 
these are impractical for the battlefield). Unlike the bullet, 
which is acted upon by the propellant only as long as it is 
in the barrel, the rocket is designed to accelerate slowly— 
quick-acting rockets, in fact, are still well beyond our 
ability—and to attain maximum speed as it nears the t target. 
The war rocket propellant, therefore, should deliver thrust 
or recoil power throughout the first half of the rocket’s flight. 
This means that the charge must burn for as long as two 
seconds. 

The first modern explosive to be put to work driving 
rockets was nitrocellulose (smokeless powder). Dr. Robert 
H. Goddard, dean of American rocketry who developed 
them, began experimenting with nitrocellulose powered 
projectiles before the first World War. By the war's end, 
according to a report by him to the Smithsonian Institution 
in 1919, smokeless pow vder war rockets of his de sign made to 
Army order had reached the testing stage. Dr. Goddard's 
fuel has since been improved by the addition of a “deter- 
rent,” an inert compound like starch (whose combustion 
products are nevertheless gaseous), to slow the powder’s 
action. The British have worked extensively with a similar 
“lazy” mixture, cordite and starch. 

The propellant employed by the Wehrmacht’s mortar 
rockets appears to be eaeatte modified and packed in 
an ingenious way devised during the ’twenties by a dare- 
devil German chemist, Tilling, who built rocket-powered 
racing cars in association with Fritz 1, son of Germany's 
Henry Ford, Adam Opel. Tilling was killed in a laboratory 
blast in 1933, but his work was taken over and continued 
by the German Army artillery research center at Spandau 
near Berlin. The Tilling charge consists of two kinds of 
gunpowder, the ordinary variety in fine grained form and a 
slower burning type (gunpowder with less than the normal 
percentage of saltpeter) in wafers. The slow-burning 
wafers, half of which are holed in the center and half of 
which are solid, are packed in the firing chamber like 
cookies in a long cracker box, with the holed wafers toward 
the tail end of the chamber. The space left by the holes is 
filled with the fine-grained powder. When the charge is 
ignised, the fine powder flash burns, producing high initial 

irust to overcome starting inertia. 

Most existing rocket weapons are in the low or medium 
velocity category. Theoretical calculations show, however, 
that quite high velocities are attainable, even with existing 
fuels, and the near-future may see the introduction of 
several high velocity rockets of war. A 20-pound rocket 
would require only eight pounds of smokeless and starch to 
reach a speed of about 2,000 feet per second at a range of 
about a mile. Only six pounds would be needed, if pure 
smokeless were used, but the added power of pure smokeless 
would demand more than two pounds of reinforcement for 
the firing chamber. A ten-pound Tilling charge would give 
a velocity of 1,500 feet per second at the same distance. 
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The small band of experimenters who kept rocketry aliv 
before the revival of military interest believe that rockets 
offer the ultimate possibility ‘of extremely long range arti 
lery. Even if this should prove desirable (the airplane has 
largely obviated the necessity), however, altogether nev 
fuels of vastly greater power than those now. availabk 
would be necessary. For present rocket arms have only « 
fraction of the range of comparable standard weapons 
German and Soviet rocket arms (which are not man-carried 
and are therefore much larger than the bazooka) generall\ 
have a range of about 2,000 yards. Only one reaches 
farther: the 150mm. German rocket mortar, when firing 
50-pound rocket shell, which is unusually light for a pro 
jectile of six-inch caliber, 6,000 yards. 

Although there has been a vast improvement, the rocke: 
is still sliandly inaccurate. There are four reasons for 
this. Because it travels at a low rate of speed at the star 
of its flight, in contrast to the standard projectile, which is 
traveling at its greatest speed as it leaves the gun muzzle 
the rocket is more prone to drift deviation than the gun 
bullet. CA change of direction at the beginning of flight re 
sults in a greater total error than the same change toward 
the end of the flight.) Second, no powder charge burns with 
absolute uniformity. Quite wide variations occur in the 
thrust delivered by different charges at any given instan! 
during combustion, although the total thrust delivered bi 
the charges may be equal. These variations affect the rocke! 
more than the standard bullet or shell, owing to the greate' 
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The Bazooka 


The “Bazooka” launcher is a metal tube equipped with shoulder stock, front and rear grips for the gunner, sights 
and a trigger. The picture above shows the position of the crew during firing. The bazooka in the foreground is 
loaded and ready to fire, while the one in the background has just been fired. The caption supplied by the Nazis with 
the picture at the left reports that the bazooka being examined by a German soldier was captured from the Russians. 


Acme 








period of time during which the rocket charge burns and 
the variations take place. 

The third factor in the rocket’s want of real accuracy is 
the fact that the center of gravity shifts as the propellant, 
which is naturally placed in the rear half of the military 
rocket in order to leave space for an HE charge in the 
head, is consumed. The rocket becomes progressively nose 
heavier, a change which cannot but affect its trajectory. 
The consumption of the propellant introduces a fourth 
source of inaccuracy. As long as the charge burns, there is a 
high pressure cone immediately behind the rocket as a re- 
sult of the tail jet. Once the charge is used up, however, the 
rocket becomes an ordinary projectile, with the ordinary 
projectile’s low pressure area behind. For one part of its 
light, the rocket is one kind of a projectile, and for the 
other, another kind, with altogether different flight char- 


acteristics. 
Ill 


Old as the rocket is, it is only recently that real scientific 
attack on its complicated ballistics has been possible. The 
rocket’s deficiencies in respect to precision of aim as well as 
‘0 range, however, are offset in part by the great mobility 
and massiveness of fire of rocket arms. The aforementioned 
six-barreled German mortar is built onto the same carriage 
as the standard Nazi 37mm antitank gun and has a sus- 
tained rate of fire of sixty rounds a minute. The Soviet 
‘Katusha,” which discharges its missiles more rapidly still 
and is of the same or larger caliber, needs only a medium 


truck as its mount. The 30-barreled Russian antitank de 
vice, whose shotgun-like fire is dispersed to counter the 
tank’s ability to maneuver, seems to be only a little taller 
and wider than a man. The bazooka, of course, can be dis 
charged as fast as ammunition can be fed to it, and can be 
carried at a trot by a single soldier and go anywhere a man 
can crawl. Such weapons can be brought much closer to 
their objectives than comparable conventional artillery. 
One of the decisive Red Army ee nts in the 
fall of 1941 in the Battles of Smolensk and Moscow was 
the halting of the previously unstopped German armor. 
The Russians achieved this by developing literally scores 
of means and techniques of antitank defense. One such was 
the 30-barreled rocket “shotgun,” which has been reported 
in the Militar-Wochenblatt as having forty-two barrels, but 
a photo of which, published in a recent issue of the 
rocketeers’ magazine, Astronautics, shows only thirty. 
Another specialized Soviet antitank weapon was the IL-2 
ground attack plane, which carries extraordinary armor 
Cover engine and other vital parts as well as the cockpit 
and armament of two 32mm. cannon as wel! as machine 
guns. The IL-2, better known as the Stormovik, was also 
fitted with rocket bombs slung from rails beneath its wings. 
The Russian-originated rocket bomb, also carried by 
British-supplied Red Air Force Hurricanes and since copied 
by the Nazis, is simply a bomb with a small “outboard 
rocket motor,” that is, auxiliary rocket, in its tail in order 
to add to the bomb’s velocity. This boosts its penetrating 
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power greatly (impact varies as the square of the velocity ) 
and, is the one instance where the general rule of the rocket 
arm’s lesser accuracy does not hold, thus enabling more ac- 
curate bombing by flattening the bomb’s trajectory and 
shortening its time of flight. 

Details of the rocket boosters built into Russian bombs 
are unavailable. A typical installation, however, is said to 
carry a propellant charge of roughly five per cent of the 
total weight of the bomb. In a 220-pound bomb, this would 
mean a booster charge of eleven pounds; the firing chamber, 
supports and jets would weigh twenty-five pounds. If a 
220-pound bomb of ordinary construction were dropped 
from a plane traveling 200 miles an hour at an altitude of 
1,000 feet, it would reach its target in three seconds with 
an impact velocity of about 375 feet per second. With the 
eleven-pound auxiliary charge, however, flight time would 
be cut to 2.1 seconds and velocity raised to 650 feet per 
second, very nearly quadrupling its striking power. 

The heaviest of today’s rocket weapons are the 210mm. 
German mortar and “Katusha” and the large Russian rack- 
launched type of rocket. The 210mm. mortar, whose stubby 
barrels (they are hardly longer than the rockets themselves ) 
are fired in succession like the 105mm. and not in salvo, 
discharges 150-pound projectiles. “Katusha,” on the other 
hand, if the single glimpse of it afforded by the Soviet news- 
reel of the Stalingrad battle is an accurate indication, fires 
in salvo and has much longer barrels, probably to improve 
its aim. The photo of “Katusha” in action also shows only 
one crew member. So it may be mechanically loaded. (Load- 
| ing devices for rocket arms must be power driven; the 
convenient gas and recoil systems used with standard weap- 
| ons are naturally out of the question ). There is no informa- 
tion about the weight of “Katusha’s” projectiles, other than 
that they are heavy. The rack-launched Soviet rockets ap- 
| pear to be fifty-pounders or better. 

Perhaps the most interesting member of the rocket family 
is the bazooka, not only because it is the lightest heavy 

caliber weapon in service, but also for its employment of 
another principle which, like the rocket, is not at all new 
but is just now coming into use. This is the so-called Mun 
roe ring or hollow cylinder explosive principle. 

For those who have not made its acquaintance personally, 
the U. S. rocket launcher, M1, is a long Cmore than fifty 
inches), twelve-pound tube discharging a two and a half 
pound projectile that looks like a sharp-nosed egg attached 
to a finned stick a few inches long. The bazooka has a 
normal crew of two. The tube is open at both ends, no 
breech being necessary since no explosion takes place with- 
in the tube. The “breech” end is merely provided with a 
small pin to prevent the rocket from falling out while the 
tube is aimed. 

The bazooka projectile’s propellant charge is quite small. 
Unlike some rocket projectiles, which depend upon large 
amounts of propellant and high velocity for part of their 
destructive effect, the bazooka shell’s driving charge quite 
literally serves solely as a means of bringing the shell to the 
target. The bazooka shell’s tremendous destructiveness 
springs from another source altogether, an unusual type of 
high explosive charge in the projectile’s head. 

Back in 1900, a Columbia University chemistry pro- 
fessor, Charles E. Munroe, who, by the way, had no interest 
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whatever in military matters, but was merely testing safes SurD 
found that a given charge of explosive which, when in slipy 
solid form, did not damage a heavy steel plate at all, bley the 


a hole clear through it when the charge was arranged in rock 
the form of an open cylinder, one end of which was placed occu 
against the plate. Such tubular charges proved to be of the less 
order of ten times as destructive as solid charges. (Their miss 
effectiveness is due to the mutual compression of the ex prop 


plosive shock waves inside the cylinder; the hole blasted | ( 
always has the same diameter as the open cylinder of the 
explosive ). 

Professor Munroe reported his discoveries in a magazine 
article. The next year, 1901, and again in 1911, a? 
interests attempted to pirate his work by patenting it 
their own name, but they were unsuccessful. Otherwise hi 
findings were ignored until about 1939, when both th: 
Nazis and we bethought ourselves of the forgotten chemist's V 
discoveries. (Munroe himself died during the 1920s.) IS}¢ 
Both Germany and we are using the principle now. The 
first use of it in combat may have been the capture of For 
Eben Emael; ‘photos show Nazi engineers in that action 
carrying what seem to be ring charges. The weapon in 
which we employ the Munroe charge is the bazooka. It is ing | 
no wonder that the bazooka is able to blast through the capt 
heaviest tank armor, setting the entire interior afire; n A 
wonder that one enemy tank officer mistook a bazooka Mcl 
attack for the fire of 155mm. howitzers and promptly sur 9 lar « 
rendered his group. 
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Other than the present, the rocket has left a real mark on 
only one period of military history, from the Napoleonic ff 
wars to the middle of the nineteenth century. The firs 
battle in which it participated was probably the defense of & 
one of northwestern China’s cities against the Mongols o! TI 


red 
S par 
rock 


Kublai Khan in 1232, an occasion which also saw the firs: rocke 
use of explosive grenades, dropped on the Mongols by the their 
Chinese from the walls of their besieged city. The rocket years 
idea reached Europe soon afterwards via the Arabs and conf 
figured to some extent in several European battles between way 
1250 and 1400. In the meantime, however, in 1313 o cann 


thereabouts, Friar Black Berchtold of Freyburg or some cent 
other individual now unknown invented the gun. It was s me 


much better and safer to the user than the crude rocket tha color 


the latter disappeared entirely from the European batt! 1867 
field for 400 years. TI 

The rocket continued to be used in Asia, partly, perhaps rocke 
because the gun was not devised in Asia and the guns that J the 
did reach the East from Europe were poor. The rockets the J tang 
Chinese and others employed were small and ineffective arran 
but in the last half of the eighteenth century, much im J place 
proved types were brought into action by the native troops J type 
defending India from British conquest. type. 

As a result of the appearance of quite effective rockets in J by ar 
the battle of Seringapatam, in 1799, the British began to ex were 
periment with rockets. The official experiments were fai) J pinv 


ures, but a Colonel William Congreve, working by himself H: 
devised a weapon that became the terror of Europe for 12-, : 







fifty years. It also found its way into the Star Spangled i 300 
Banner. rt 
In 1806, the British tried out their Congreve rocket ins J wo | 
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prise attack on Boulogne harbor. Picked British tars 

ppe 'd into the harbor by night in rowboats equipped with 
the ladder-like launching racks from which the Congreve 
rocket was fired. The usual numbér of untoward incidents 

-curred, but the French were taken by surprise neverthe 
. s (they puzzled for weeks over the mystery of how large 
ee could be fired from rowboats) and considerable 

perty damage was done. The next year, 1807, Congreve 

-ndiary sockets really went to town. In an operation in 

nded to eliminate the non- belligerent but pro-Napoleon 
Danish navy from the Napoleonic struggle, the British 
bombarded Copenhagen with 25,000 Congreve rockets. 
T Th ese not only sank the Danish fleet but burned the city 
to the ground. 

[he British reorganized several field artillery units as a 
rocket brigade after the success of Copenhagen. 

When the British invaded our Middle Atlantic states in 
i814 in the course of the War of 1812, they brought with 
them units of the rocket brigade and half a dozen small 
men-of-war fitted as rocket craft. The rocket brigadiers 
played a decisive réle in the Battle of Bladensburg, causing 
two of our regiments to break and flee and thus precipitat- 
ing a general rout. Our defeat at Bladensburg led to the 
capture and burning of Washington. 

A month later, in September, the British attacked Fort 
McHenry in Bekimore harbor as a preliminary to the simi- 
lar capture and burning of Baltimore. The rocket ships 
were used in the bomberdme nt of the fort. These, however, 
were unsuccessful, one being sunk with all its hands by a 
hidden U. S. battery. The rest retired, but not before 
Francis Scott Key, w atching the battle, had w ritten “rockets’ 
red glare” and “bombs bursting in air” into the Star 
Spangled Banner. (The word bomb was synonymous with 
rocket in those days). 

The frequently spectacular part played by British 
rocketeers led other armies to institute rocket brigades of 
their own right after the Napoleonic wars, but nearly forty 
years elapsed before the Crimean War, Europe's next major 
conflict, and by that time, the rocket was once more on its 
way out. It was driven out by the development of rifled 
cannon of great accuracy about the middle of the nineteenth 
century. By 1865, the British rocket brigade was the only 
me left. It lingered another twenty years, assigned to 

colonial campaigns (such as the Abyssinian expedition in 
1867 ) only, finally being disbanded, too, about 1885. 

Through most of this period, the British used the Hale 
rocket, a modification of the Congreve rocket, rather than 
the Congreve itself. The first Congreve projectiles had a 
tangential tail stick, like the Fourth of July skyrocket. This 
arrangement was hopelessly inaccurate and was soon re- 
placed by a centrally located tail stick. But even the latter 
type of Congreve was unreliable and gave way to the Hale 
type. The Hale rocket was tailless. It was kept on its course 
: an auxiliary firing chamber, the gases evolved in which 
were liberated from side ports and spun the rocket, by a 
pinwheel effect, much as rifling spins a bullet. 

Hale rockets were issued to the rocket brigade in 3-, 9-, 

, 24- and 32-pound sizes, although rockets as heavy as 
300 pounds were also made. The Mark IV 24- -pound Hale 
rocket of 1870, representative of models of the type, was 
two feet long and four inches in diameter, approximately 
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the size of a complete 105mm round. It was made of steel 
or cast iron and carried a bursting charge of three pounds 


of wet guncotton. For propellant it had nine and a half 
pounds of gunpowder made from willow charcoal, sulphur 
pee saltpeter. Its range varied widely, sometimes reaching 

4,000 yards, but ge nerally was only half that. 

V 

For the past two years, the Luftwaffe has added to the 
capacity of its bombardment planes by the expedient of 
loading them far beyond the limit at which they can take 
off under their own power and then launching them by 
means of auxiliary devices. One is a compressed air or ex 
plosive driven winch-and-cable originally developed in 
England about 1927 and very much like the conventional 
c atapult, except that the tow cable is attached directly to 
the plane instead of to a special carriage cradling the plane. 
The other Nazi-used take-off booster is a group of gun 
powder rocket cartridges in a rig attached to the belly of 
the plane. The cartridges are fired in succession, providing 
extra thrust of several hundred pounds throughout the 
take-off run and for several seconds afterward. The empty 
cartridges and rig are dropped before the plane heads for 
its objective and recovered for re-use. The rocket rig has 
been used with the Dornier 217 and Junkers 88, with the 
latter, whose normal gross weight is about twelve tons, 
loaded up to seventeen tons. 

Most of the rocket devices so far discussed have no appli 
cation whatever in time of peace. They are purely military. 
The take-off booster, however, is not, for one of the prob 
lems which has long beset the aeronautical engineer is the 
fact that airplanes require twice as much power to leave 
the ground with a given load as to stay aloft once in the 
air. The rocket launcher offers a promising means of getting 
expensive-to-operate planes into the air with really full 
cargo holds. But for that purpose, the solid fuel cartridge 
rocket such as the German is far from satisfactory. It de 
livers power in bursts rather than in a smooth flow. Liquid 
fuels whose output can be regulated by valves controlling 
the flow of fuel are preferable. Several such have been ex 
perimentally developed. 

Between the death of the Hale rocket and 1935, rocketry 
was largely in the hands of amateurs whose interests lay in 
the direction of high altitude rockets for meteorological 
purposes and, in the case of the more imaginative and dar 
ing experimenters, cargo- and man-carrying projectiles. For 
such sustained flight, they turned early to liquid fuels. ‘Two 
main fuel mixtures were developed in America and Ger 
many, where the most progress was made despite the fact 
that both nations’ rocketeers had little financial support. 
These were liquid oxygen Cloxygen, as it is often called) 
and gasoline, and loxygen and frozen alcohol. The latter 
is more efficient, generating greater thrust per pound, owing 
to the fact that alcohol contains in combined form part of 
the oxygen necessary for its own combustion. Only two 
and a half pounds of loxygen are needed per pound of alco 
hol, as against three and a half pounds with gasoline 

Neither of these cosets is the final answer, for liquid 
oxygen is difficult to handle Cowing to losses from evapora 
tion, it must be generated afresh a short time before each 

se), but they represent an encouraging advance. 
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By direction of the President, under the provisions of 
the Act of Congress approved 9 July 1918 a Medal of Honor 


Seen EE EHR TEHtOROEEES 


was awarded by the War Department in the name of 


Congress to— 


First Sergeant Elmer J. Burr, Infantry, United States 
Army. For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action 


Buna, New Guinea, on 24 December 1942, Sergeant Bur 
saw an enemy grenade strike near his company commander 
Instantly, and with heroic self-sacrifice, he threw himselj 
upon it, smothering the explosion with his body. Sergean 
Burr thus gave his life in saving that of his commander 


Private Joe P. Martinez, Infantry, United States 
For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity above and beyond 
the call of duty in action with the enemy on Attu, Aleutian 
Islands, on 26 May 1943. Over a period of several day 
peated efforts to drive the enemy from a key defensir 
sition high in the snow covered precipitous mountai) 
Arm Holtz 
failed. On 26 May 1943 troop dis spositions were read 


tween East 3ay and Chichagof Harb 
and a trial coordinated attack on this position by a rein 
battalion was launched. Initially successful, the attac] 
tated. In the face of severe hostile machine-gun, rifl. 
mortar fire Private Martinez, an automatic rifleman, 1 

his feet and resumed his advance. Occasionally he stopped 
urge his comrades on. His example inspired others to | 
After a most difficult climb, Private Martinez eliminated 
sistance from part of the enemy position by BAR fir 
hand grenades, thus assisting the advance of other attackin 
elements. This success only partially completed the action 
The main Holtz-Chichagof Pass rose about 150 feet higher 
flanked by steep rocky ridges and reached by a snow 
defile. 


and from tiers of snow trenches in front. Despite th. 


Passage was barred by enemy fire from either flank 


stacles, and knowing of their existence, Private Martii 
again led the troops on and up, personally silencing ; 
trenches with BAR fire and ultimately reaching the pass it 
self. Here just below the knifelike rim of the pass, Privat 
Martinez encountered a final enemy occupied trench and 
as he was engaged in firing into it he was mortally wounded 
The pass however was taken, and its capture was an im 
portant preliminary to the end of organized hostile 
sistance on the island. 


First Lieutenant David C. Waybur, 
States Army. For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity ai 
the risk of life above and beyond the call of duty in action 
involving actual conflict with the enemy on 17 July 1943 
near Agrigento, Sicily. Commander of a reconna:ssance 
platoon, Lieutenant Waybur volunteered to lead a thr 
vehicle patrol into enemy held territory to locate an isolated 
ranger unit. Proceeding under cover of darkness, over roads 
known to be heavily mined, and strongly defended by roa 
blocks and machine gun positions, the patrol’s progress was 
halted at a bridge which had been destroyed by enem 
troops and was suddenly cut off from its supporting veliicle: 
by four enemy tanks. Although hopelessly outnumbered 
and outgunned and himself and his men ieicly « ex 
posed; Lieutenant Waybur quickly dispersed his vehicles 
and ordered his gunners to open fire with their caliber 3 
and .SO machine guns. Then with ammunition exhausted 
three of his men hit, and himself seriously wounded, he 
seized his caliber .45 Thompson machine gun and standing 


Cavalry, United 
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right moonlight directly in the line of fire, alone 
the leading tank at thirty yards and succeeded in 
he crew members, causing the tank to run onto the 
nd crash into the stream bed. After dispatching one 
n for aid he rallied the rest to cover and withstood 
tinued fire of the tanks until the arrival of aid the 
g morning. 


ASTP 

In some ways, the infantry soldier who has been selected 
r ASTP may feel he is out of things. He worked like the 
ne for four months to learn how to fight. And then, be- 

cause he has some brains he is ordered back to school. 
shift from training camp to schoolroom is an abrupt 
one re hardly seems to make sense unless the probably con- 
tinuing need for men of education as leaders and specialists 
; Army is held in mind. The emphasis on 
studies with an indirect military application, the turn from 


in te morrow’ s s 


intensive physical work to intensive mental work, the 
knowledge that other hundreds of thousands of men are 

ining their regiments or going directly overseas as re- 
placements—these things all help to make you feel that 
the war is passing you by, that you will never get the chance 
to fight 

You had learned a lot about fighting, and you were all 
for using what you had learned where it would do the most 
good—when the schoolbell rang for you again. 

Well, those who laid the plans for ASTP could only be 

thinking about the greater needs of the Army. You can be 
certain that you wail never be picked out of several mil- 
lion men and sent to school for the better part of a year 
unless there was a coming need of trained and educated men 
f your caliber already apparent. It may be a gripe to read 
what soldiers already fighting in the war theaters are ac- 
complishing toward victory, while you are sitting in class. 
But you belong to this war every bit as much as they do, and 
the thing you can help most by doing is to tackle your as- 

signments with the same will with which the others are 
tackling the German or the Jap. 

You'll be getting the benefit where you are of military 
instruction. When the nine months are over, further train- 
ing will follow for some, and every soldier in ASTP will 
be ready for greater war’ responsibilities. 

The war is not likely to end before you finish school, « 
for a long time after that. It could conceivably—if you can 
imagine ten million German officers and soldiers, and the 
millions of Hitler’s Second Army who hold the German 
people in line, suddenly quitting and letting the Allied 
Forces through to Berlin. Or it could if you can imagine 
several million fanatical Japs, who actually believe that 
they are every one better fighting men than any American 
soldier, with an unquestioning nation behind them almost 
as big in population as ours—if you can imagine such people 
folding up in the middle of their war. Yes, the war could 
end right soon—if these things happened. 

But bet on a date if you want to, and then forget it. The 


War©r isn t over, and your military job isn't over until if 43S. 
(nd mé rvbe not even the *n, il this work lj is in a state of con- 


tinual watchfulness for some time after. 
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The Serious Study Of War 


A few days ago the Princeton University Press published 
a book called Makers of Modern Strategy, which is destined 
The book is 
posium, almost an encyclopedia, of military thought dur 
ing the past 400 years—from Machiavelli and Vauban to 
Mahan, Maginot, Churchill and Mitchell. It is a product of 
a group of scholars who have been working for years under 
the direction of Mr. Edward Mead Earle at the Institute 
for Advanced Study in Princeton. 


to exert a deep and long influence. a sym 


The book does not propound a particular military doc- 
trine—like Mahan’s doctrine of sea power or Mitchell's doc- 
trine of air power. The purpose of the book is to lay a 
broad foundation for the continuing study of military af- 
fairs among scholars and by public men. 


It is a study which has been very much neglected in our 


universities, and there will be some, perhaps many, to say 


that as a matter of moral principle, since war is evil, the 
study of the military art ought to continue to be ignored. 
But they are mistaken. War will never be abolished by 
The fact that the demo- 


cratic peoples have preferred not to understand war because 


people who are ignorant of war. 


they hated war so much has meant only that they were 
unaware of coming events and therefore unable to prevent 
war; that they were unprepared for war when it came; that 
they were compelled after the outbreak of war to improvise 
and to learn by defeat what they might have anticipated; 
and that they were uninstructed as to how to conclude their 
wars when the wars were won. 

War cannot be waged well or abolished successfully by 
free peoples who refuse to educate themselves in the art of 
war. This monumental work will, therefore, exert its in- 
fluence, long after this war ends, upon those who really 
take seriously the task of making a long peace. For the 
and the 
development of military doctrine as an indispensable sub 


book will establish the study of military history 


ject in higher education and in the intellectual life of the 
nation. 
The 


of the 


introduction of military studies into the curriculum 
universities will encounter strong resistance. 
Mr. Craig 


says, arises from the belief in democratic countries that 


This resistance, as one of the contributors 
“war 
is an aberration in the historical process and that, conse 
quently, the study of war is neither fruitful nor seemly.” 
Mr. Craig quotes the words of Sir Charles Oman, who in 
a plea for military history wrote that modern liberal his 
torians “had often no closer notion of the meaning of war 
than that it involves various horrors, and is attended by a 
lamentable loss of life” . they “strove to disguise their 
personal ignorance or dislike of military matters by depre- 


cating their importance and significance i in history ’ 
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We belong to a generation fed upon the prejudice that 
military affairs were the concern only of “militarists” and 
that the serious study of war leads to war-mongering. What 
the two great wars of our generation ought to have taught 
us is that ignorance of evil is not a protection against evil, 
and that unless war is taken as seriously by those who mean 
to prevent it as it Is by those who conspire to wage it, the 
free and pacific nations will perish 

We may hope, then, that the universities will recognize 
that military history is history that they dare not neglect, 
and that research in the theory of war is at least as important 
as research in the theory of taxation, currency, corporate 
enterprise, labor relations, and the social services. For war, 
when it comes, quickly dominates all the other interests of 
a democracy; how then can a democracy be said to be fit for 
self-government if it is not versed in the history, the prob- 
lems, and the issues on whic h its very survival may depend? 

When this war ends, we may hope that many of the 
younger men, who have interrupted their careers to fight 
the war, will come back to become not only teachers but 
thinkers in military affairs. One of them will, we may 
hope, turn out to be the Mahan of the age of air power, the 
Clausewitz of the age of mechanized war. We shall need 
him in the future. For the techr ological development of 
modern war has run far ahead of our intellectual grasp of 
war, and not only in diplomacy but in the structure and 
composition of our armed forces we shall need true doctrine. 

This war has shown that in equipping forces and in 
employing them in battle, the Nation is well endowed. But 
it has also shown that our long neglect of the serious study 
of the grand strategy of war has caught us with an in- 
sufficient number of men in civilian life and in the profes- 
sional services who are prepared to shape policy. There is 
Only a 


deep seriousness, of which Mr. Earle’s book is so fine an 


no short and easy way [to remedy this neglect. 


example, maintained in the universities for a long time to 
come, can give the Nation the men who know how to 
guard the republic.—Watter Lippmann in the New York 


Herald Tribune. 


Books In PXs, Overseas and in the U. S. 


The Journat has received a number of gripes from both 
officers and enlisted men overseas that there aren't enough 
books in Post Exchanges. They have seen the hundreds of 
good books listed in the overseas edition of The INFANTRY 
Journat, but on trying to find some of them in the first 
PX they had a chance to visit, there were few if any there. 

This is a situation which is being remedied individually 
by many overseas Exchange officers. All books listed in The 
Journat and any other book in print, new or old, is avail- 
able to every Post Exchange everywhere through the distri- 
bution facilities of The Inrantry Journat and the Army 
Exchange Service. Not just military books, but any book 
you might want to read. 
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We suggest that Journat readers take up the matter , 
books with the Post ee when they are near one. an 
suggest the desirability of a full line of good books. Th 
Jour NAL Can, aS alw: 1yS, prov ide its books to those wh 
for them direct, and this is the most satisfactory way | 


who may not be near an Exchange. But a stock of 


should be a standard part of every Exchange, oversea 
at home . 

Though many Exchanges at home have given good ; 
tary book service to their patrons, there are still a numly 
that have not kept supplying the new and highly usef 
books The Journat continually publisHes. Such n 
Journak books as Report on the Army, which co 
General Marshall's two reports to the Secretary of Wa 
ry. the four years from 1939 to 1943; The Battle | 

he Pay-Off, by Captain Ingersoll; The Army Life, by \ \\ 
rant Officer E. J. Kahn; The Jap Soldier: Scouting a 
Patrolling; Psychology For the Fighting Man; The | 
Battalion; and Hitler's Second Army belong promin 
on the counters of every Post E xchange in the Army Suc 
books are almost the sole items in a Post Exchange 
that directly he lp a man to become a better soldier. 

The following is typical of many letters The Journai 
has received during its long effort to convince Post E) 
change officers that books are wanted by the troops 
should be given adequate display. It comes from a serg 
at one of the largest camps in the United States—a camy 
where the Exchange has never been willing to make 1 
tary books fully available to its many tens of thousand 
troups In training: 


lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I can’t for the life of me understand why the Fighting 
Forces Books are not sold in our PXs. 

Pocket Books, comics, newspapers, movie magazine: 
etc., good, bad, indifferent, are sold there—and in quantity 
I have even seen The INFANTRY JouRNAL there, somewhere 
on the third shelf, down behind the counter near the beer 
kegs. Like the buried treasure in the biblical parable. 

Sut the Fighting Forces Books and The Infantry Journal 
Penguin books are nowhere in sight. Apparently those who 
buy for the PX don’t believe there are any soldiers interested 
in ge country, her Army, our biggest war and how to fight 

. This is, as I know, a sad mistake. 

“T here are men aplenty who want to buy and read good 
books on this scrap and how to do one’s part in it. They 
want to buy the books because they haven't time to be 
bothered with camp libraries, borrowing and oe 
They want to read the books because they can’t help but 
take some interest in what is their life twenty-four hes 
per day. 

It isn’t true of the so-called New Army, anymore than 1 
was of the “Old Army” that American soldiers can’t read 
and write. And it isn’t true that we are satisfied with 


Superman and all that sort of bosh. 








Some of us at this post are going to ask our PX officer 
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+he matter. We wish men at other camps would do 


Sincerely yours, 
SUPERMAN. 
[he Journat would like to make one thing very 


lhe writer of the letter mentions the general news 
iding matter which all Exchanges carry. This ma 


ngs in every Exchange and we have no thought 
milit ry book should take its place. 

\We do definitely believe, however, that the helpful 

book deserves at least an equal display prominence 

it no PX officer is doing his full military part in this 

less he sees to it that military books do get this equal 


is another letter, this one from a brigadier gen 
ho understands the value of the useful military book 
lso a good deal about the practical matter of putting 
oks where they can readily be seen in the Exchanges. 


Editors of The INFanrry Journal 


| thought you might be interested in our experience with 
e Fighting Forces Series in the Post Exchanges. The Post 


Exchange Officer put them on sale with lectince and in 


m revealed that they were behind the counter and 
] 


ould not be seen. I think they sold about eighty in the 
t week. 

Our Special Service Officer got behind it and got the 
ks displayed prominently. In two weeks he reports sales 
pproximately 500. I think this is pretty good, in view of 
fact that the majority of the troops are in the field and 

t in camp more than about one day in seven. 
Sincerely, 
BriGaDIeER GENERAI 


[his has been the experience in scores of Post Exchanges 
th Infantry Journal books. 

lhe Journ AL feels that codperation on the part of all its 
itary readers in convincing Post Exchanges that books 


sti uld be given full attention would be a help to the whole 


\rmy. There are large and small camps now where the PX 

ie fighting Forces Series in every Exchange, and in 

y large Exchange where this is true, the books have 

wen used by thousands—in some places by tens of thou 

inds. There should be a proportionate distribution through 
Army 


jouRNAL readers of every rank can help to get this done 


y y y 


The Honor Roll 


[he Honor Roll greets the New Year by adding three 


new units and advancing thirteen old ones to new stars in 
celebration of another completed year as 100% Journat 


subscribers. 
The new units which have reached the 100% mark and 
ite welcomed this month to the Honor Roll are the 37th 
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Infantry Training Battalion, the 3d Battalion, 102d In 
fantry and 3d Battalion, 331st a The 124th In 
fantry takes its place under a bank of eight stars while 
the 132d Infantry moves up to fill the ol ice left vacant in 
the seven-star ranks. The Ist Infantry and 31st Infantry 


move up under five stars and three units—the 16th Infantry 


Training Regiment, the 88th Glider Infantry, and the 137th 


Infantry—claim two stars. Promoted to their first stars in 
celebration of their first completed year as Honor Roll 
units are the 114th Infantry, 117th Infantry, 301st In 
fantry, 376th Infantry, 36th Infantry Battalion, Texas 
State Guard and 926th Airbase Security Battalion 


7 7 y 
3d Battalion, 331st Infantry 


[his month we welcome to the Honor Roll the 3d Bat 
talion of the 331st Infantry Regiment which has enrolled 
all of its officers as JourNaw subscribers. Major William 
W. Sellers is in command of the battalion and he with his 
adjutant, Lieutenant M. P. Waller, is responsible for his 
battalion reaching the one hundred per cent mark 

[he battalion was activated in the summer of 1942. I 
has received its training in several different states, including 
a period of duty in the Tennessee Maneuver Area 

7 y 7 
2d Regiment, Hawaii Rifles 
1 the November issue the name of the 2d Regiment, 
Hawaii Rifles was added to the Honor Roll, that unit hav 
ing secured a one hundred per cent enrollment of its ofh 
cers as Journat subscribers 

[he 2d Regiment is in command of Colonel |. Scott B 
Pratt and is one of a number of Volunteer Defense Unit: 
in the lerritory of Hawaii. Its organization began on 
February |, 1942 and on October 19, 1942 its companies 
were formed into the 2d Regiment of the Hawaii Rifles. All 
members are volunteers, most of them employed on sugal 
plantations and ranches. They, or their employers, have 
furnished uniforms, but arms and other equipment are sup 
plied by the United States Army. The regiment's combat 
training has also been under the supervision of the United 
States Army 


7 : 7 
37th Infantry Training Battalion 


Che 37th Infantry Training Battalion which this month 
joins the Honor Roll has been in operation since February, 
1941. Its function is to supply the basic training of 
tantrymen in a rifle company and former officers and 
trainees of the unit are scattered throughout all combat 
areas in the present war. The original commanding officer 
of the battalion was Lieutenant Colonel Albert H. Dumas 
who was taken prisone r by the Jap: ynese at the fall of Bataan 
Its present commanding officer is Major Olen J. Seaman, 
Jr. who, with the assistance of Lieutenant Paul! Ginter, 
brought the battalion up to the 100% mark 
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It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 
ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one completed year of all-out membership in 
the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 
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26th Infantry 
201st Infantry 
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34th Infantry 
3d Infantry 
130th Intantry 
35th Infantry 
124th Infantry 
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llth Infantry 
22d Infantry 
10th Infantry 
161st Infantry 
2d Infantry 
131st Infantry 
30th Infantry 
33d Infantry 
182d Infantry 
7th Infantry 
132d Infantry 
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14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 
129th Infantry 
165th Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry 
4th Infantry 


wkkkk 


9th Infantry 
25th Infantry 
181st Infantry 


57th Infantry (PS) 


28th Infantry 
135th Infantry 
31st Infantry 
Ist Infantry 


week 


27th Infantry 
168th Infantry 
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2d Infantry Division 





DIVISIONS 


* 8ist Infantry Division 
*% 94th Inanety Division 


98th Infantry Division 


5th Infantry Division 








163d Infantry 
138th Infantry 


kkk 
General Service School, 
Philippine Army 


x* 

149th Infantry 

13th Infantry 
36th Infantry Training Bn. 
60th Infantry Training Bn. 
367th Infantry 

112th Infantry 

79th Infantry Training Bn. 
6th Armored Infantry 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
80th Infantry Training Bn. 
58th Infantry Training Bn. 
134th Infantry 

Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 
39th Infantry 

111th Infantry 
8th Infantry 
71st Infantry 
756th Tank Bn. 
35th Infantry Training Bn. 
366th Infantry 
88th Glider Infantry 
137th Infantry 


16th Infantry Training Regi- 
78th, 


ment (76th, 77th, 
and 79th Battalions) 


a 
16th Infantry 
83d Infantry Training Bn. 
23d Infantry 


sasateatsr seats 


2d Bn., 156th Infantry 


IRTC, Camp Roberts, Calif, 


28th Infantry Training Bn. 
2d Bn., Tex. Defense Guard 
503d Parachute Infantry 
359th Infantry 

176th Infantry 

321st Infantry 

323d Infantry 

322d Infantry 

903d Airbase Security Bn. 
27th Infantry Training Bn. 
378th Infantry 

354th Infantry 

Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 

3d Bn., 382d Infantry 
507th Parachute Infantry 
3d Bn., 311th Infantry 
391st Infantry 

60th Infantry 

389th Infantry 

Hq. Texas State Guard 
795th M.P. Battalion 
385th Infantry 

302d Infantry 

406th Infantry 

309th Infantry 

117th Infantry 

376th Infantry 

301st Infantry 

114th Infantry 

926th Airbase Security Bn. 
36th Bn., Tex. State Guard 
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397th Infantry 
410th Infantry 
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337th Infantry 

508th Parachute Infantry 

37th Infantry 

370th Infantry 

3d Bn., 167th Infantry 

IRTC, Camp Wheeler, Ga. 

417th Infantry 

Hq., First Service Command 
Tactical School 

103d Infantry 

325th Glider Infantry 

365th Infantry 

390th Infantry 

411th Infantry 

2d Bn., 311th Infantry 

120th Infantry 

119th Infantry 

306th Medical Bn. 

15th Signal Training Reet. 

Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii 
Rifles 

49th Bn., Texas State Guard 

174th Infantry 

56th Armored Infantry 

2d Bn., 27 1st Infantry 

3d Bn., 271st Infantry 

109th Infantry 

324th Infantry 

393d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 423d Infantry 

5th Bn., 11th Inf., NJSG 

790th MP Battalion 

738th Tank Battalion 

983d Air Base Security Bn. 

Headquarters, Rosewell In- 
ternment Camp 

Sth Infantry 

515th Parachute Infantry 

12th Infantry, NYG 

1880th Engineer Aviation 
Bn. 

3d Bn., 306th Infantry 

2d Regt., Hawaii Rifles 

51st Armored Infantry Bn. 

Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 259th Infantry 

3d Bn., 102d Infantry 

3d Bn., 331st Infantry 

37th Infantry Training Bn. 
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"I Feel Better Now” 


lo the Editors of The Inranrry JournnaL 


Your book The Fight at Pearl Harbor is very thrilling and | 
lived thru’ those tense moments with the men fighting there, 
for | was stationed at Schofield Barracks from May 13, 1917 
until October 18, 1918 with the 25th Infantry. | was only seven- 
teen and longed to get in action but unfortunately we did not 
action. Now after twenty-five years comes World War 
ll and I received my chance to enlist and saw action in North 
Africa from Casablanca through into Tunis*and from there on 
the invasion of Italy September 9, 1943. Being forty-three 
vears of age and eligible for release | was not quite up to per- 
forming further combat duties and was assigned to a OM 
Service Battalion. My classification as mail clerk did not mean 
inything so here 1 am waiting for my discharge to return to my 

b as mail carrier at K.C. Mo., the job I held for twelve years 
prior to enlistment. But I feel better now that | have had a 
chance to serve my country and did so to the best of my ability. 

| would that I had the qualifications to write a book on the 
[unisian Campaign and the invasion in Salerno Bay at 
Paestum, Italy. But that is far from me and can only remember 
ow bravely our boys fought and died that we Americans might 
maintain our free speech, religion and the pursuit of happiness. 

Very truly yours until God in Heaven brings to a close this 

rible conflict. 


see any 


Yours sincerely, 
Private First Crass. 
Station | lospital. 


The Journna hopes that the writer of this letter continues 
) find the satisfaction of genuine service in his old job, which is 
ne of vital importance in wartime. And it hopes with him, too, 
hat the war is soon over and completely won. 


v A y 


“Scouting and Patrolling” 
lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JoURNAL 


I enjoyed your book Scouting and Patrolling so much that 
I = the CO to buy one for each man in our outfit. Yester- 
day he informed me he had done so. 

ls it possible to find out from officers in combat what subjects 
they rate the most important and feel should be stressed more 
n the training camps? The reason I ask is because I am just a 
young second lieutenant trying hard to make good in a new 
held. I want the men in my company to be the best trained 






outfit in the Army. | am one who believes that the 


men are as good as their ofhcers. 


enlisted 


Thanks tor helping me out in this matter. 
Sincerely, 
LIEUTENANT. 


—Sig. Pig. Co. 


Yes. The very points covered in Scouting and Patrolling it 
self are considered by most battle commanders as the things 
most likely to make the difference between success and failure 
in ground combat, and between life and death for any unit in 
a battle area. 

Many other points are also stressed each month in “Battle 


facts for Your Outfit” and other Journat articles. 


7 7 7 


Left Foot In the Door 
lo the Editors of The Inranrry JourRNAL 


I have been in the Army about six and one-half months and 
like it very much. The 
JourNaL. 

While looking at the October 
in the picture on the cover. 


I also like your magazine INFANTRY 


1943 issue, I noticed an error 
I am training as a paratrooper down here at Benning. We 
are taught to put our left foot in the door, and not our right 
When we jump we lead out with our right and make a quarter 
turn to the rear of the plane. 
I thought I would correct this error for you. 
Sincerely, 


Private At ZACCAGNINI. 
Ist P.T.R. 
Fort Benning, Ga. 
Private Zaccagnini is right. The October cover was an 


officially released picture and The Journat didn’t question it 
The Journat is going to look a lot harder at all the pictures 
it uses, no matter where they come from. 


7 y 7 


“The Battle Is The Pay-Off” 


To the Editors of The INFANrrY JouRNAL 


[ just finished reading “We Take E] Guettar” and what a 


story. 


They should make a motion picture of that and show 
these strikers how our boys work for $50 per without any hour 
scale. 
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Truthfuly, | started to read this article hoping to find some- 
thing about Company C, Ist Engrs, after noticing D Company. 
I had an uncle who served sixteen years in the Engineers and 
who is with the famous Ist, but | actually lost all thought of 
him after the first page. 

A devoted reader, 
TECHNICAL SERGEANT. 


Dale Mabry Field, Fla 
y 5 A 7 


“How To Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle” 
lo the Editors of The InFantry Journal! 
I find the How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle the hardest book 


It has a habit of sticking in 
I’ve already had to order four times to keep one on 


to hang on to of any I've owned. 
pockets. 
Scouting and Patrolling also has a wandering habit. 


Mayjor. 


hand. 


Camp Stewart, Ga 
sf 7 7 


Five Changes of Address 
lo the Editors of The Inrantry JouRNAL 


Enclosed is money order to cover renewed membership and 
continued subscription for The Inranrry Journat. This may 
be a duplicate payment. | really do not mind as long as I receive 
the issues without interruption. 

Mail being as uncertain as it is and my changes of assign- 
ment (five in’ less than five months at four posts ) delaying 
deliveries, | consider myself quite lucky in receiving to date all 
issues up to and including August edition. 

Of greatest interest are Battle Facts and actual operations. 

Sincerely, 
LireuTENANT COLONEL, 
Commanding, —th Infantry. 


y y y 


High School Uses for The JOURNAL 
lo the Editors of The Inrantry Journar 


Incidentally, 1 have been in the habit of .turning over my 
copies of The Inranrry Journat to the library of the high 
school in which I teach. The librarian tells me that the older 
boys are constantly clamoring to see the magazine. 

Che material in the October issue on water supplies is being 
used in our General Science classes, while the material in the 
November issue on Malaria is being used in our Biology classes. 

Josepu HeyMonr. 
| East 7th St., 
Brooklyn 18, N. Y. 


Issues As Needed 
lo the Editors of The Inranrry Journal 


Just finished reading in “Attu Victory”: “Some officer finally 
let him have enough K rations for one meal and made him 
sign four different papers for them.” 

That proves just what I have wanted to put across for some 
time—and I can tell of plenty of instances like the above. 

My job is that of commanding a signal depot. For neighbors 
we have a number of other depots of other services. So many 
times all of us have needed the assistance of some brother serv- 
ice in the way of a crane, or a tractor, or some other help. (And 
I don’t doubt that in other places others have needed signal 
equipment at times.) Could we get it? Hell, no! Why? Be- 
cause the holders regarded the matériel as their property. 


January 


To anyone in such a situation | would like to point out th 
fact and most emphatically. That matériel is not the propery 
of any one branch or service: it is the property of the Unite 
States Government. It is provided for the use of the Unite 
States Army or Navy, as the case may be. 

So many supply officers get a peculiar kick out of denying 
the issue of property to those who have a perfect right to it 
They have the stuff and it could be issued at once and ther 
existed no reason why it couldn’t. Human nature contains 
peculiar quirks however, and some people feel that to be eff 
cient supply officers they must hinder others by refusing them 
the things that are there and vitally needed at the time. Suc! 
people are of no help—they only hinder. Like one man | ki 
of who refused to issue fuzes for the shell he was asked to issu. 
Why didn’t he want to do it? Plain human cussedness and 
desire to hinder someone. That gave him a satisfied sense 
importance. 

This is for all supply officers—and | am certain that the su 
ply chiefs of all branches will agree—-when someone comes 
you with a requisition for things that are needed, and that per 
son has a right to them, and you have them, for God's sake 
give them to "him. Don’t argue, don’t growl about it, and d 
expect him to order twice as much as he needs. Watch you 
noncoms in charge of issue to see that they don’t assert undu 
importance, and refuse to issue things. Issue materials with ; 
smile and not a growl. If it comes to giving things on mem 
randum receipt, use good judgment. Remember that the Aion 
in stock belong to the United States Government and not 
signal, ordnance, engineers, quartermaster and so forth. You 
were given charge of them for the use of other services o1 
branches. 

A lot of us now assigned to supply would far rather be w 
front helping in the fighting. We have been picked for this jo! 
so it’s up to every supply officer to help win this war by « 
operating with those who need what we have in stock. Wars 
are won by the 100% coéperation of all the officers and men on 
the winning side. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mayor, Signal Corps 


“Malaria” 
To the Editors of The INranrry JournaL 


May I heartily congratulate whoever was responsible for th 
article on Malaria in the November issue of The Journat. It 
is beautifully written in clear concise language and pulls n 
punches. I wish it were possible for it to have wider circulation 
among the medical profession especially among young doctor 
who are about to enter the Service. 

Enclosed is my check for $3.00 for a one year subscription 
to The Journat. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun Frrcn Lanpon, M.D 
Editor, Archives of Pediatrics 


120 East 75th St., NYC. 


it. @ oe 
To the Editors of The InFantry JournNAL 


I have just returned from combat in the South Pacific ‘Thea 
ter and was particularly interested in your article on Malaria in 
the November issue. It"was interesting as well as educational. 

You speak of mastering the technique of prevention. | may 
be wrong, as I have missed many copies of The Journat in 
the past eighteen months, but I do not believe anything has been 
published that was easily accessible to small unit leaders. 

I fully realize the importance of precautions necessary 10 
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I contracted Malaria while in the South 


el before. 
nd am now in the hospital for the second time since 


rm. 

) assure you every man under my command at present 
d this article and I hope they may profit from it along 
own experiences. 

Let's have more of these articles. As you say all the training 


receives, the money spent to train him is for nought, un 


less he is taught to protect himself from disease, and made to 


fully two important factors. First, his importance as an 
ual fighting man. Second, the after affects in later life, 
have won this world struggle. 
Captain Norton L. McDona.p. 


We agree with Captain McDonald and promise that any 
good that we can get on malaria and its prevention will 
yppear in The Journa. It might be well to repeat here the 
mple precautions against malaria, which if followed diligently 
result in cutting down the incidence of the disease ma- 

|) Sleep under mosquito bars and keep them in good 
keep sleeves and trousers rolled down and the collar 
ned; (3) use issue repellants on exposed areas of the body 
\s, face, neck Cand bottom when you go to the latrine at 
and where clothes are tight—the shoulders, 
nkles when leggins are not worn; (4) spray inclosed areas, 
dugouts, truck bodies, airplanes, buildings, 
at night—the inhabi 


) 


seat and 


Sti ty away from native villages 


tants may have developed a certain immunity and not show 
clinical symptoms, yet be carriers; 


6) take suppressive atabrine 


S pre scribed. 


“Italian Weapons” 


lo the Editors of The InFantry Journat 


| have discovered a few errors in Lieutenant Scofield’s article 
n “Italian Weapons” which appeared in the October issue of 
The Journat. Three of them are worth commenting upon. 

|) “. . . the Glisenti and Beretta [pistols], both firing a 
short 9mm. cartridge.” 

They definitely do not. Here are photographs I made of the 
Glisenti and Beretta, showing the cartridges used in each. The 
Glisenti is a Parabellum-type (1.14 to 1.16 inches overall de- 
pending on the shape of the bullet used) with a lighter load 






















Beretta 


Glisenti 


than the Luger cartridge (pistol 08). The Beretta is a 9mm. 
Browning short (corto) type, popular on the Continent and the 
‘proximate counterpart of our .380 Colt automatic. Inciden- 
tally, the Beretta won't turn up anywhere near 1000 foot- 
seconds using the Italian cartridge. Neither will the larger 
Glisenti for that matter. 

(2) “. . . the Italians adopted a Beretta submachine gun 

adapted to both single and automatic fire.” 


This is a semi-auto carbine and not a submachine gun. The 
picture [column 2] is from my collection. I have used this 
weapon extensively and it definitely is not equipped for full 
auto fire, nor is it intended for submachine use. 


FROM THE READERS OF THE 





JOURNAI 








retoucher for the 
trigger is shadow 


(3) You can blame 
Beretta.” The “third” 
correctly ide ntified it 


your 3-triggered 
Lieutenant Scoheld 
as having two triggers. 

1 might add that one reason for the adoption of the 9mm 
Beretta Corto was because of the danger in using Glisenti pistol 
with all the types of Parabellum ammunition which will fit the 
magazine 1 thinl 


and the chamber This bit of information, 

















Beretta semi-automatic carbine 


should be passed on to every man who may use Italian weapons 
The 9mm. Fiocchi and German black bullet ammunition may 
blow up Glisenti pistols and: are even more dangerous in the 
old 1915 blowback Beretta which will also chamber them. My 


authority on Beretta ammunition is Ministero dell’ Africa 
Ituliana, Istruzioni: Moschetto Automatico “Beretta.” Mod. 38A 
E Pistola Automatica “Beretta,” Mod. 1934. This is an official 


Colonial Police 


Watrer R. Smrrn 


publication of the Italian 


150 West 58th Street, New York City 


The Canadian Army 
To the Editors of The INFanrry Journal 

How about writing something about the Canadian Army 
sometimes? There is much to write about. Her battles in 


Sicily, and of course that famous Dieppe raid. Your Journat 
is very popular among us French Canadians. 


Yours very truly, 
LreuTENANT Prerre Bazin 
Canadian Army Overseas. 
We certainly will when we get some good, detailed combat 
articles on Canadian units. 


7 
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A Year of Battle Experience 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JourRNaI 


I have been an InFantry JournaL member for quite some 
time, and I think the articles in your magazine are really help 
ful to men in the service. 

I am a platoon sergeant in an Infantry outfit that has been in 
action against the Japanese for nearly a year. If possible, | 
would like you to answer a question that I don’t understand, 
and haven't been able to get any information on it. 

As you know, an experienced NCO is really a valuable man 
in combat, but at times it becomes necessary for him to leave 
his outfit and he must be replaced. Rather than replacing 
those NCOs that become casualties with privates first class, or 
privates in the company that I know would be capable of lead 
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ing men in future combat, they are often replaced by NCOs 
that have no combat experience and just a few months service. 
Very truly yours, 
SrarF Scr. 
th Inf. 
APO 


[his does seem hard lines but it probably depends on the 
general situation as to available NCOs. It will probably work 
out over a period of time with reasonable promotion justice 
for all concerned. 


Basic Instruction 
lo the Editors of The INFanrry JourNnaL 


I was about to enclose only my check and request for several 
“Fighting Forces Books” and realized 1 would be ungrateful 
not to acknowledge the splendid articles you make available to 
Journat readers each month. As an instructor in “basic” | find 
there is constant need for such material. I'd give plenty to have 
all the officers around here have the sane and common sense 
attitude general in your columns. Making “soldiers” out of 
civilians in a few weeks, then start the cycle over again may 
seem routine—unless you've tried it. 

SERGEANT. 
—th Trng. Gp 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


Rings the Bell 
To the Editors of The InFantry JouRNAL 


How do you expect a poor woman to get out a magazine of 
her own when it’s so much more exciting to read yours. 

That’s a very remarkable sheet you get out. I’m reviewing 
it in our next issue. It’s the only army stuff that rings the bell 
with me. Somebow regular magazines have so much taffy in 
their army stuff. It has a clink of their toothpaste ads—the 
articles in popular magazines. 

I'd like to use some of the Malaria article and a short one in 
October about wives ruining the training of their husbands— 
also a part of why the Infantry is so darned good, in November. 

Good luck. Our review of you will be,in November or De- 
cember. 

Sincerely, 
Apa P. McCormick, 
Editor and Publisher of The Letter. 


5 7 + 
November Cover 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JourNAL 


In reference to the weapon pictured on the cover of the 
November Journat, there is some doubt in my mind about its 
construction. I am very much interested in infantry and artil- 
lery weapons, and would appreciate your help in setting me 
straight. 

I understand it is a 105mm. howitzer on a 75mm. pack 
howitzer carriage. Are the buffer, recuperator, and cradle those 
of the 75mm. weapon? It seems that the 105mm. howitzer on 
its 105 carriage has a ring cradle extending beyond the 
breech, with the buffer on top and the recuperator below. The 
weapon on the November cover has a trough cradle with buffer 
and recuperator inside just below the howitzer. It would seem 
that the 75 buffer and recuperator could be used with a 105mm. 
howitzer if reduced charges were employed. 

What would the 105 howitzer on the 75 carriage be called; 


January 


do you know its GI name? I shall be very grateful for you, 
assistance. 

I have been a subscriber to your excellent JouRNAL since 
October, 1942. Things wouldn't be right if I didn’t receive m, 
copy every month. In a recent issue, I particularly enjoyed 
Lieutenant Scofield’s article on Italian weapons. It would be 
interesting if you could obtain and print a similar article op 
British and German weapons. Colonel Thompson’s articles 
have been missing from The Journat for several months: | 
hope this doesn’t mean his contributions have stopped. 

Respectfully yours, 
Joun Martinec, 
Private, ASTP 


University of Maine. 


The picture on the November cover shows the 105mm, 
howitzer, M3. The mount is the 75mm., M2A3. Most of the 
other information regarding this weapon cannot now be print 
in detail. This correspondent will probably have to wait unti 
he gets around one of them again before he can go into the 
technical details. It is the standard gun of this caliber for use in 
the Infantry cannon company. 


; 4 7 7 
Chemical Mortar 


To the Editors of The InFanrry JourRNAL 


In the October issue, however, I find one very serious error 
In your article on “Island Warfare” you show a mortar crew 
towing a mortar cart on a road in Sicily. This is a 4.2” Chemi 
cal Mortar, not an 8]mm. as you have captioned it. 

However, your Journat, | believe, is the best “morale 
builder” we have. Being stationed at an arsenal our only 
contact with our fighting brothers is in your magazine. 

Would it be possible in a future issue to have an article on 
the CWS as a combat unit? Most people, civilian and military, 
believe that our only job is spreading gas. Tell them about our 

many other units, Ww eapons Battalions, Flame Throwers, Smoke 
Units, Air Corps supplies of incendiaries and flares. There ar 
others too numerous to mention. 

Sincerely, 
LIEUTENANT 


The grievous mortar error was corrected in the December 
letters department. 

As soon as possible The Journat will run articles on Chemi- 
cal units in actual combat. For the duration of the war The 
Journat policy is not to write up the organization and training 
of different kinds of army units when there seems any possi- 
bility of getting good battle stuff on them. More CWS articles 
are coming along. 


Former Infantryman 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JourNAL 


I am a former Infantryman. I was a sergeant in an antitank 
company and was discharged with a CDD two weeks prior to 
Pearl Harbor. Now they have me back in the Army, but in the 
Medical Department. You can well imagine how I, an Infan- 
tryman at heart, feel about it. 

I have read the Journat since my enlistment in the Maine 
National Guard in 1938 and now it is my only consolation. 
I read it avidly and with a slight touch of remorse for ever ac- 
cepting a discharge from the branch that I love. As you know, 
the Infantry, if you are really a soldier, is one of those things 
that you cuss at while you are with it and long for when you 
are away from it. I think that all Infantrymen who ever leave 
the branch experience this. 
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Please send the Journat regularly each month. I will eagerly 
await the “mail call” that will bring my first Journat to me. 
Sincerely, 







CorporAL. 
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Battle Accounts of Units 





To the Editors of The Inrantry JourNnaL 


Being a regular reader of your practical magazine, The 
InrantRY Journat, I would like to add my congratulations. 
Also, in agreement with one Lieutenant of Infantry, 3rd Di- 
1, I would like to read reports on the 3rd Division. They 
wos pa credit due them, and I am very interested in the 
welfare of the Infantry, especially the 3rd Division, which my 
husband is in. He has been an Infantryman for almost three 
years, and thinks his branch is “tops.” 
Hoping you'll accept a soldier's wife's correspondence, | 













Sincerely, 
Mrs. SHevpon C. Barrett. 






Long Beach, Cal. 






\s soon as it can, be done, The Journat plans to have articles 
mn every campaign of the war giving the fullest credit by name 
ind number to commanders and units. When this can be done 
will rest entirely with War Department decisions on releasing 
the details of such specific accounts. The one thing that pre- 
vents our use of them is that most important factor—possible aid 
ind comfort to the enemy. 
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Books of Maps 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 






Why don’t you list in books to be purchased some good rea- 
sonably priced map geography of the world? 





Mayor. 





Hg, Mil. Railway Service 
APO ——— 






The one we do list, Goode’s School Atlas ($4.40) is the only 
atlas The Journat has so far found that it can recommend. 
There are other larger, more expensive ones but none of the 
smaJler ones touch Goode’s in excellence for the military man. 







ec ewe 
Signal Corps Reader 






To the Editors of The InFantry JourNAL 


Since being out of the States I have had very good luck re- 
ceiving the monthly copy—especially after you steal the 
reduced overseas edition size. Your articles are really first class. 
| might mention that although I am a former infantry officer 
-now with the Signal Corps, have been able to use the maga- 
zine from a training standpoint as much as ever. 

With best wishes for continued success. 

Yours sincerely, 










lst LreuTENANT. 






-th Sig. Cons. Co. 
ADD cctacoens 










“Dog-eared” 


To the Editors of The InFanrry JouRNAL 






Enclosed please find . . . I have been reading The Journat 
since my induction eight months ago and I wish to say that 
seldom have I enjoyed reading any magazine as much. How- 
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ever, the copy in the post library or in the dayroom always 
seems to be in a dog-eared and very much used condition when 
I finally succeed in finding it, so | am setting aside the neces- 
sary three dollars to have my own new and personal issue. 
Sincerely yours, 
PRIVATE. 
—th Parachute Inf. 


APO ——— 
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“Soldier, Look At The Ground!” 
lo the Editors of The InrFanrry JouRNAL 


As an admirer of Mr. Kipling and The Inranrry Journat 
I would like to point out what may be a very minor mistake or 
misquote on the part of one of your contributors 

In the article “Soldier, Look at the Ground,” by Colonel 
R. Ernest Dupuy, in the November issue, there is preceding » the 
article a quotation by Rudyard Kipling. The first line is “A 
snyder squibbed in the Jungle.” In every collection of R. K.’s 
poetry that I have ever seen the first line of the poem (The 
Grave of a Hundred Dead) is “A Snider squibbed in the 
Jungle.” I think the derivation of the word is that it was the 
name of the American inventor of the 
Jacob Snider. 

For your information. 


breechloading rifle 


Scr. Paut V. 


BruNIG 


Fort Belvoir, Va. 


Sergeant Brunig is right. Snider is the spelling and for 
Jacob Snider, the Baltimorean who invented the breechloading 
rifle. 
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Soldier’ 


To the Editors of The InrFanrry Journar 


Let me get my two cents worth in on this discussion on the 
question, “What is a soldier?” A colonel pointed out that the 
term “soldier” isn’t used enough [Cerebrations, October], but 
I was surprised to see that the colonel was of the Infantry, a 
combat arm, and that in no way did he point out that there was 
a difference in being a soldier and just being in the Army. His 
argument was the use of the term soldiers vs. enlisted men in 
official correspondence. [My contention is that “soldiers” are 
fighting troops as distinguished from army men in general.] The 
practice of using “soldier” in addressing all army pe rsonnel as a 
blanket term is due only for lack of a better word. You might say 
to any army man on the street, 

Now, if this title of “soldier” 


“Soldier, come here will you?” 


is such an honor, and I feel 


that it is, then let’s use it so that it means something. Ribbons 
have no meaning if everyone gets one. 
Webster puts it well in these selected definitions: “An en 


listed man in military service, as distinguished from a commis 
sioned officer (officers are gentlemen leaders of soldiers, not 
soldiers themselves); a skilled, experienced, or valorous warrior; 
one who fights for a cause, endures hardships, etc., gallantly.” 
The title “soldier” should be essentially for the Infantry, Artil 
lery, Armored Forces, and those other combat forces, the modern 
minutemen, who honorably meet and defeat the enemy with 
risk of life, limb and comfort. 

How, then, are the host of clerks, cooks, technicians, dock 
workers, medicos, special service men, and mechanics, worthy 
of this title? Personnel of these services 
good titles in their own right. In most 


with 
instances they do 


are troops, 


a wonderful and necessary work. Yes, but so do night club 
entertainers. Why must the fighters share their title with non- 
combatants? It’s about as absurd as calling a WAVE link 























trainer technician, based in Denver, a sailor. Let us then re 
serve exclusively the title of soldier for the man who actually 
soldiers. He's proud of that distinction, but goodness knows 
that it’s little enough that he gets. 

First LizureNAN1 


[The Journat doesn’t agree. Every man who wears the 
\rmy uniform, including officers, is a soldier. 
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From a Good Infantryman 


lo the Editors of The InFantry JouRNAL 


| have been an avid reader of The Journa ever since my 
enlistment in the armed services approximately eighteen months 
ago. After reading the editorial by Lieutenant Colonel James 
W. Bellah, believe it or not, gentlemen, I am glad that I was an 
infantry soldier and officer. I say “was” because at the present 
time | am undergoing training as a bombardier. 

hat editorial brought back memories of my first week in the 
Army. I was a bewildered young man, afraid of what was in 
store for me. When I learned that I was to take my basic 
training in an infantry regiment the bottom of the world 
dropped out. What was I, a public accountant in civilian life, 
doing in the infantry? I thought that I should be in the finance 
department but the War Department thought otherwise. 

Frankly, gentlemen, I’m glad that my training was in the 
infantry. I have found myself to be in better physical shape 
than ever before in my life. Certainly, I worked hard, griped a 
hell of a lot more, but what GI hasn't? A man isn’t a soldier 
until he gripes—right? 

More power to you on editorials like the one mentioned 
above. Keep them coming! It’s about time the public in gen- 
eral knows who the hell is doing all the dirty work in this 
man’s war 


LIEUTENANT. 


“A Disaster’ 
lo the Editors of The InFanrry Journai 


Like most professional soldiers | have been a casual reader 
f The Journat for years; missing an issue now and then did 
not seem to matter very much. However, it has been gradually 
penetrating my rather thick skull that The Inrantry JourNaI 
actually does contain more practical training aids for the man 
in the field than any other publication . . . of its kind. A missed 
issue is disaster and so please enter my name as a subscriber and 
I am sure that my brother officers, who are regular members of 
the Infantry Association, will bless you for keeping me away 
from their own copies. 

Congratulations on the new size for overseas distribution, 
an all-important feature in the combat zone where space is at a 
premium. 

Mayor. 
7 7 5 


To the Editors of The Incanrry Journat 


I have found The Inrantry Journat to be the best magazine 
in its field, which embraces my profession. I have used it at 
school in ROTC where it was a standby of our PMS&T; in my 
old National Guard outfit it was the magazine; and now in the 
Marine Corps I find again that it puts out the dope I think I 
should know. The Marine CO aboard this ship requests that 
all his NCO’s read it and passes out his copy for that purpose. 
But, as there is always such a big crowd after it, both before and 
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after | get the copy, I want one of my own. So enclosed pleas 
find the proper remittance for one year's subscription. 
Thank you. 
Corporat Marines 


Old Cocks? 
To the Editors of The INFAntry JouRNAL 

I have just received the September issue of The Journa: 
overseas edition, and I wish to express my appreciation for the 
larger and clearer type. | think the September issue is by fa; 
the more satisfactory in every respect and particularly { 
old cocks. 

With warm regards. 

Very sincerely, 
Mayor Genera! 
th Division 


a) <— 
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Standard Kitchen Truck 
lo the Editors of The INrFanrry JouRNAL 


Why doesn't the Army design a standard kitchen truc! 
company use? As it is now, most organizations go to consider 
able trouble and expense to equip “their own kitchen truck 
This has the advantage of allowing for individual differences 
in desires and needs. But it also has its disadvantages. ( 
materials are hard to get. It also takes a skilled carpenter 
mechanic to build a presentable job; and his skill is r 
The worst disadvantage of the present 
system is that an outfit doesn’t know how long they will kee; 
a good kitchen truck once they get it “fixed up.” We have 
traded vehicles twice in recent months and are hard at \ 
fixing up our third kitchen truck. Another brand new outht 
drew a fully equipped kitchen truck in our most recent trade 
of vehicles. If the Army had a standard “GI” kitchen truck 
everyone would be on an equal footing. 


needed elsewhere. 


And we would 
know that every time we fixed up a good kitchen truck so 
one else wouldn't reap the benefits. 


Very truly yours, 
CapTAIN 
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“The Battle Is the Pay-Off” 
lo the Editors of The InFanrry JourRNAL 


This upstart Cone year) reader of The Inrantry Journa! 
would like to give you three rousing cheers for putting “Cay 


tain Ingersoll’s The Battle Is the Pay-Off into a 25¢ edition tor 


the armed services. 

I was fortunate enough to read an advance copy and lx 
moaned the fact that a Pfc’s pay wouldn’t permit me to buy 
few copies for some uniformed friends. 
the October issue of IJ announced the project now formal 
offered in the November number. 

So here’s one dollar and I'd like four (4) copies sent to m 
at the address below. Please charge me postage if that’s neces 
sary. 

My enthusiasm for Captain Ingersoll’s book, which sh 
be a great help to many others now in training, should me 
overshadow my admiration for the I] itself. I regret that I'v 
missed it ere this for not only the articles but the make-up to 
give me much pleasure each month. 


Cordially, 


Parvate First Crass 


And two davs later 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the 
rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will 
not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. 
Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 
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Captain of the Head 

A Jatrine may pass even a general's inspection but 
iow clean is it under the surface? 

Each latrine orderly has a different idea of what a clean 
latrine should look like. I’ve seen men swab sinks and brass 
work with a latrine brush and foul rags and turn out a job 
that looked spit and polish. But in spite of the look of surface 
cleanliness, every time I enter a latrine I develop a germ 
complex and fear the seven plagues. 

In permanent barracks—especially in reception and re 

acement centers—a checklist for latrine orderlies should 

be passa not only standardizing the clean-up procedure 
but impressing all and sundry assigned to these humble but 
important duties the “why” behind their efforts. This list 

will cut down many sick call formations, and will impress 
both the recruit and trained soldier with the fact that an un- 
lean latrine brings sickness. Here is my list. 

How to clean a latrine: 

Sinks. Scrub thoroughly with sandsoap. Polish brass fix- 
tures and brightwork. Ditto mirrors and remove the dust 
from their frames. Scrub the sink racks and backboards 
horoughly with GI soap. Do the same to the soap trays but 

se sandsoap. These precautions check trench mouth and 

ther oral diseases. 

Wash tubs. Scrub thoroughly with GI soap. This goes 
or the backboards too. 

Urinals and bowls. Fill the urinals and bowls with hot 
water, add a disinfectant mixture, and let it soak for five 
minutes. Then scrub entire—and I mean entire—inside and 
outside with the latrine brush, and flush. Now, with a fresh 
solution of disinfectant wash down seats and other porcelain 
to discourage the pediculus—crabs to you—and also to kill 
vene real disease. 

Shower room. Vigorously scrub the floor and gutter Cin- 
cluding the sewers) with a disinfectant solution and then 
wash down with fresh water. Don’t overlook the soap rack. 
After giving the same treatment to the duck boards, put 
them in the sun to dry. Check also for black scum deposits 

on floor and remove with GI soap. This will check athlete's 
foot and skin diseases. 

Latrine floor. Wash down with disinfectant solution and 
follow with fresh water. Mop, making sure you do not leave 
puddles. Rinse that mop, and frequently too. Be sure to dis- 

infect areas around urinals and bowls. 


Final check-up. Remove all cobwebs—and don’t forget 
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that awkward corner. Dust window sills and frames. Set up 
fresh solution of foot bath and, in season, spray fly insecti 
cide and hang fresh traps. 


These instructions, or an appropriate variation of them, 
ought to make an orderly’s duty clear to him and will let 
him know he’s tackling a serious job. 

And, best of all, the latrine that heretofore was cleaned 
only to pass an inspection is now really clean all the way 
through instead of only on the surface. It is help to the 
health and morale of the men 

SERGEANT LEGREE 


Again—Uniforms 


Any railroad station in the land will reveal a startling 
collection of uniforms. Among the held 
jackets, open collars with or without ties, insignia of arm or 
service on garrison caps, rolled turned-back 
cuffs, o.d. woolen service caps (the visor type) with cottons 


curiosities are 
sleev es or 


white socks with sport shoes, shoulder straps on enlisted 
fancy red or white 
rons and shoulder insignia. | 
derelictions may be minor, 
be admired. 

Nor is their effect on discipline completely negative 


men’s shirts, cross-stitching on chev 
that 


their cumulative effect cannot 


submit while these 


As always in cases of lax discipline, it is the good soldier 
the soldier who is at pains to live up to wh: it is expected 
of him, who is penalized, and the easy-going who gets the 
benefits. It is no special fun to keep your tie on and your 
As for 


a bit of show 


sleeves buttoned when you are sweltering 
ments, 


here and there? 


orna 
what soldier doesn’t like to put on 

If you are a junior officer whose commander takes a 
strict view of matters of dress, you may get a sense of futility 
over forbidding your men to sport crossed rifles or signal 
flags on their caps when in the neighboring town soldiers 
from other outfits are so decorated, or of carrying out the 
Corps injunction against service caps, when on the other 
side of camp the service command troops habitually wear 
them. You tell your men before they leave on furlough 
what they owe the uniform, and that the Army is 
by the appearance they present. And yet, you know that 
on the trains they will find soldiers who have apparently 
never heard that there is anything amiss about a man with 


judged 
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a ringless service cap on the back of his head, his shirt 
unbuttoned down to his belt, and his shoes off. 

The leeway apparently afforded commanders in pre- 
scribing the uniform presents difficulties of another kind 
for officers. The imported felt service cap, campaign hat, 
Sam Browne belt, and two pairs of dark od. slacks in which 
you all too impressionably sank fifty bucks upon graduation 
from OCS turn out to be taboo at the first post to which 
The long overcoat which is “prefe red” 
at your first station incurs official disfavor at your next—and 
the cloth bars W hich you sewed on the shoulder straps of 
your field jacket have to come off, only to be sewed on again 
if you are reassigned. In one unit coveralls are put in the 
category of blouses as regards insignia and in another they 
are classex l as shirts. 


you are assigne d. 


There is a need for a blanket set of uniform regulations 
in every man’s hands. Could not these be published by 
the War Department in a three or four page pamphlet for 
general distribution throughout the Army? Then we will 
all know definitely where we stand. 

LieuTenant Ricut Dress. 


ge Us gy 
Sleep at Attention 


How to keep troops free from malaria in infested areas 
is a problem too big just to be bucked to the Medical De- 
partment. All should give it heed. 

How about an outfit in the field, when the situation is not 
too “tactical,” having the officers and men sleep under mos- 
quito bars whether they need it or not? Along about 2200 
hours or 0200 hours, have officers and NCOs make an in 
spection and all men who are sleeping with their limbs 
touching the mosquito bar should be awakened and made 
to get up and wash their faces. When these men are awake 
they should be told what they were doing. This wouldn’t 
teach very many men to sleep “at attention,” but if it could 
keep ten per cent of a unit from being fresh meat for the 
malarial mosquito it would really have performed a service. 


Mataria Casuatry. 


oe ges 
Noncoms—Elect or Select 


The cerebration by “Captain, Infantry,” in the October 
issue is an honest criticism of my “Selecting Noncoms” 
article in the June issue. However I'd like to point out that 
the method I described has been successfully used for many 
_ 

I gather that “Captain, Infantry” is more politically- 
minded than military-minded when he conjures up the 
bogeyman of political cliques within an outfit. A careful re- 
reading of the original article will show that the suggested 
method was simply to get the opinions of the noncommis- 
sioned officers and not to run an election. The sad results of 
electing officers and noncommissioned officers are well 
known to anyone who has only a sketchy knowledge of 
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U. S. military history. There was no such proposal in the 
original article. 

Yet one must admit that a certain percentage of Amer. 
cans are politically minded and might have a tendency 
toward the formation of political cliques. But if I knoy 
anything about the normal American Doughboy noncom 
after twenty-six years’ service with him, he is much more 
likely to give an honest, unbiased opinion of a candidate for 
a noncommissioned officer's vacancy in his own company 
than he is to play along with a political clique. 

Lastly, we can agree one hundred per cent on the cap 
tain’s well written closing sentence: “But reserve the fina 
decision as your own—and accept responsibility.” 

Coronet T. F. McCarrny 
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Longer Life for Pit Operators 

A simple periscope device plus pits with overhead co 
solves the sometimes perplexing problem of how to lay ou: 
a close combat course that won't result in the steady at 
trition of pit operators. The sketch explains the device. 
better than words. 

The person going through the course shows in the peri 
































scope at the point where you want the ropes operating the 
target pulled. To reduce eye strain on the part of the 
operators all the pits should be connected by a party line 
system of sound powered telephones. When his target has 
been exposed the operator calls the next operator w ho then, 
and only then, begins to peer through his periscope. The 
smaller (inset) sketch shows what the operator sees 

The periscope itself is made of scrap lumber tod two 
mirrors. The mirrors are about three inches by five inches, 
the kind found in five-and-ten cent stores. A little camou- 
flage in the form of long grass or light brush in front of the 
protruding part of the periscope should be carefully placed 


so that it won't restrict the field of view. 


Captain Invinc HEYMoNT. 
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PRIVATE LI'L ABNER, INFANTRY At Carp 








WE SHORE INJOYED HAVIN’ 
YO’ HOME FO’ YO’ LEAVE. 
SON « YO’ GOTTA HURRY 
NOW T’ KETCH TH’ 
TRAIN BACK. 


GOO'BYE, SALOMEY - 


EVERY BODY 
BUT (@:s08*) 
ME!” 








THE TRAIN PASSES NEAR FORT BENNING, 
GEORGIA — 





LOOKIT THEM FELLAS/? 
THEY FLOATS THROUGH 
TH AIR WIF TH’ 
GREATEST OF EASES’. 
YOwEE /’-wishT At 
COULD GIT INTO THET.”” 


YOu CAN. 
ASK YOUR, 











BACK AT CAMP - 








YOU'D LIKE TO JOIN THE RECKON IT’S 

PARACHUTE INFANTRY, EH,/SO THRILLIN’ 

YOKUM ?-THAT’S FINE-?7- / THET, NATCHERLY, 

THE ARMY NEEDS ‘EM-—J A FELLA GiTts 

AND THE ONLY WAY ©& PAID LESS 

YOu CAN GET IN IS-TO FO IT, HUH? 
VOLUNTEER /” ‘ 








ON THE CONTRARY, PARA- \ EXACKLY SIX 
Lbs oy GET 50.00 A FEET AN’ 


TH MORE 
ENLISTED MEN. HOW 
YOu P 


TALL ARE 185 POUNDS! 





FINE/’-iF YOU WERE. ONE 
INCH TALLER OR ONE 
POUND HEAVIER ~YOU 
WOULDN'T MEET THE 
PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS, 
AND -1’M SURE YOURE 
UNDER 32 f° 











GOOD!” THAT'S THE MINIMUM AGE. 
NOW, GET. THIS YOKUM, THE PARA- 
INFANTRY ISN‘T A *GLAMOUR” 
OUTFIT —!T’S A HARD-FIGHTING {TOUGH 
BUNCH ©’ MEN THAT MUST FORM SPEAR- 
HEADS FOR ADVANCING AGAINST 
OBJECTIVES DEEP INTO ENEMY == 


’ 














OF 1 HEIR OBJECTIVES UNTIL THE 
ARRIVAL OF OTHER UNITS. 


oy 
= 














THE PARATROOPERS ARS NEW 
BRANCH OF THE INFANTRY 
CHANCES FOR ADVANCEMENT ARE 
EXCELLENT. YOU'LL BE GIVEN 
FOUR WEEKS OF THE WORLDS 
BEST PARATROOP TRAINING AT 
FORT BENNING, GEORGIA. 


i GOOD LUCK YOKUM/7 








FORT BENNING , GEORGIA —WHERE 
PARATROOP TRAINING IS DIVIDED INTO 
+ PHASES. A: 

ENING AND iNT 








PHASE B: TECHNIQUE OF PARACHLITE. 

MANIPULATION, HARNESS ADJUSTMENT, 

CONTINUED TRAINING IN JUMP TECHNIQUE 
AND PARACHUTE PACKING - 


PHASE ©: STUDENT MAKES HIS FIRST 

ACTUAL DESCENT BY PARACHUTE FROM 

TOP OF PARACHUTE TOWERS 250 
FEET ABOVE GROUND. 

















AGAR 








PHASE DB: STUDENTS MAKE A MINIMLIM 
OF 5 JUMPS FROM A PLANE IN FLIGHT- 








AN‘ NOW-AH IS A YEW-NITED STATES 
INFANTRY PARATROOPER, INSTRUCK-TED 
UNDER MEN WHO SCORED’ PARATROOP 
VICT'RIES IN NOTH AFRICKY AN’ SICILY-- 
READY FO' FAST ACK- SHUN AN’ DAWGONE 
WELL ABLE T’ TAKE CARE 0° MAH 
SEU LIKEWISE TH’ ENEMY” 














yf US PARATROOPERS |S AL 
VOLUNTEERS -WE'RE. KINI 

O THET J7-EF BY ANY CHANCE 
YO’ HAS BIN_UNABLE T’JOIN BE 
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Inner Lines 
HITLER'S SECOND ARMY. By Dr. Alfred Vagts. Wash 


ington and New York: Infantry Journal- Penguin Books, 
1943. 241 Pages; Illustrated: Paper edition, $.25; Cloth 
edition, $1.00. 





Behind the Wehrmacht in Germany, now variously esti 
mated at 10,000,000 experienced fighting men, lies Hitler's 
Second Army. This Second Army is in uniform—uniforms of 
many types; it is armed—with many weapons. And as the war 
comes closer home to Germany and German-occ upied soil, the 
time grows closer when our own troops are likely to come into 
contact with the Second Army. 

Hitler's Second Army numbers millions. In it is the vast 
and ruthless police force that holds the conquered countries 
under control. In it are the uniformed units Hitler depends 
upon for the control of the German people themselves. In this 
army are the Storm Troops, the bodyguard echelons, the 
“foreign legions.” And also the Nazi Motor Transportation 
Corps, the labor Units of several different kinds, the Hitler 
Youth, numerous women’s units, and the Nazi League of Ex 
Servicemen. All are uniformed. Nearly all are armed. 

The author of Hitler's Second Army is, to quote the fore 
word, “a recognized authority on military history and institu- 
tions.” In his book he lets both the soldier and civilianssee how 
completely life in the Third Reich has been forced into military 
channels, and it “gives us a clearer idea of how big the job is 
that confronts us.” 

Hitler's Second Army has deep interest for both soldier and 
civilian reader. For the soldier it is a handy summary of all the 
confusing outfits that are not strictly a part of the main armed 
forces of the Nazis. It forewarns him in many ways. For the 
civilian it likewise makes more clear the over-all organization 
of German Europe. It makes clear too the vast difference be- 
tween life in a wartime democracy and life in a wartime dic- 
tatorship. In the United States there is little need for most of 
such uniformed millions. Duties of police and normal control 
are either vested in the same organizations we use for those pur- 
poses in time of peace or else handled by the Armed Services 
themselves. We need no one to cuff us around in order to keep 
our energies bent upon the war. 

Hitler's Second Army is being made available in two editions 
simultaneously in order to make a highly useful book immedi- 


ately available to the widest number of people. 
ea 
Our Relations With Other Countries 


AMERICA’S FOREIGN POLICIES. New York: Foreign 
Policy Association, 1943. 96 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $.25. 


In this remarkably compact statement of our foreign policy 





as a nation throughout our history, it is a pleasure to find the 
following brief forceful paragraph: “In short, we should firs 
determine what our policy is going to be, and then build up a: 
armed force to support it.” 

That, as Walter Lippmann has pointed out, is our graves 
neglect of policy-making, which has in turn made us neglec 
our armed services to the point of danger. The book closes by 
urging every citizen “to inform himself so that he may shay 
his foreign policy along constructive and far-sighted lines.’ 

It might have been well to say in this book also that when . 
man informs himself about the countries of the world he mus 
not limit his studies to geography, economics, and past histor 
He must study as well the potential of the world countries f 
future history, especially for future military activities. H 
must look squarely at the fact that though particular nation 
may be presently on the most friendly terms with our own an 
other countries, there lies within each nation a military 
tential, a power for possible war, that must be considered to 
gether with every other aspect of nations. 

For unless all possibilities are squarely faced in the futu 
by the people of the United States we may find ourselves on 
more a rich, weak invitation to conquest. 


4 3 y 


Famous Battle Story 


THE LOST BATTALION. By Thomas M. Johnson an 
Fletcher Pratt. Washington: The Infantry Journal, 194? 
223 Pages; Maps; $.25. 


Perhaps the most dramatic battle story of World War | : 
that of Major Whittlesey’s “Lost Battalion”—a provisional fore: 
made up of Companies A, B, C, E, G and H of the 308 
Infantry; two platoons from Companies C and D of the 306t! 
Machine-Gun Battalion; and Company K of the 307th Infa: 
try. These elements of the 77th Division, in the confusion | 
an attack, went far beyond the units on their right and left an 
became cut off completely by German units. However, the 
clung for days to their position on a rise of ground and de ” 
hunger, thirst, exhaustion and the loss by wounds or deat 
more than half of its men, the battalion hung on until it v 
located by friendly forces and rescued. 

One of the most detailed and accurate accounts of bat! 


printed between the two World Wars was Fletcher Pratt: 


and Thomas Johnson's book on the Lost Battalion 9 ma 1 a] 
peared in 1938. Military men in particular read and pr 
from this book as military men will do just as long as fig! 
on the ground remains a vital aspect of warfare. Today, 


new war, the Lost Battalion’s story is an exciting true tale ©! 
battle that every soldier in the new Army ought to read I is 
not only a first-rate battle story but one that holds scores © 
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plicable lessons for today’s fighting. The Fighting Forces 
Jition of The Lost Battalion makes it readily available at the 
owest possible cost to every soldier. 
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Japanese Handbook 
FLEMENTARY JAPANESE. By Colonel E. J. Sullivan. 


South Pasadena, California: P. D. and Ione Perkins, 1943. 
142 Pages; $2.50. 


Colonel Sullivan put this book together from material he 
sed in a language course at Headquarters Eighth Army Corps 
» 1941 before Pearl Harbor. It was his belief that there was 

uitable text published for use in a course in elementary 
lapanese. He has kept out of his book all uncommon or in 
frequently used words: he uses the “familiar” form of speech 
vhenever practicable and the more regular of several forms 
vhenever such a choice is possible. He has also included sev 
ral hundred words of a military vocabulary. 

Elementary Japanese is divided into forty brief lessons and 
n English-Japanese vocabulary. It is accurately prepared and 
he most useful book of its type for the soldier. 

[The Inrantry Journat has made arrangements with the 
iblishers to issue a paper-covered edition of Elementary 

~mese at a price of $1.00. The book will be ready for dis 

yution by the time this issue of The Journat is distributed 
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Beginner’s Electricity 
FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY. Based on an off 


cial outline prepared by the War Department for use in Pre 
Induction Training Courses. Washington 
Journal, 1943. 126 Pages; Illustrated; $.25 


The Infantry 


This book is based on an official outline prepared by the 
Var Department for use in Pre-Induction Training Courses 
presents the elements of electricity in the simplest language 
vith many illustrations. It is useful for any soldier just begin 
the study of electricity or needing a review of it 

The book is an excellent example of clear, simple scientific 
riting. It contains directions for numerous simple experi 
ents in electricity, and at the end of each chapter are ques 
ns. The diagrams are very clear and with the many half-tones 
lustrate all important points in the text 
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Postwar Planning 
POSTWAR PLANS OF THE UNITED NATIONS. By 


Lewis L. Lorwin. New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 
1943. 307 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


[his appears to be a very complete handbook on postwar 
lanning, not only in the United States but in all the other 
\llied countries. It tells what each group presently at work is 
loing and what it hopes to achieve. 

Chere are many things to be done when the war is over— 
itterly necessary things and desirable things that will probably 
he just as necessary in the end as those we definitely know 

w must be accomplished. 

lhe most necessary of all, however, if we are to be successful 
n accomplishing all the others, is the maintenance of an ade- 
uate national defense. There is no chapter devoted to that 
subject in this book, which comes near making the whole book 


meaningless. You can see already in almost every plan of every 


THE INFANTRY 
JOURNAL READER 


In the INFANTRY JOURNAL READER you will find open 
discussion and reflection on ways of war, including some 
heartfelt Army gripes and many a touch of humor. You 
will find articles on a hundred different sides of Army 
thought and life. You will, moreover, find evidence in 
this INFANTRY JOURNAL READER that many leaders high 
in command in our Second-World-War Army have been 
alert military thinkers throughout their careers. 

The writers not only include a number of our top war 
commanders; they also include thinking privates, non- 
coms, and junior officers. In our Army lack of rank has 
not been a bar to the expression of ideas on war. There 
are also articles by civilian writers whose contribution to 


thought on warfare has been welcomed by Army men. 
». . 
679 I ages 


$3.00 
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On War $1.45 
By GENERAL CARL VON CLAUSEWITZ 


This Modern Library “Giant” is a new edition of 
this famous book with the full text. 


The Tools of War 
By JAMES R. NEWMAN 


A thorough discussion of modern arms. 





$5.00 





Pocket History of the U. S. ] 
Pocket Book of War Humor 
See Here, Private Hargrove) 


-25¢ each 





A Book of War Letters 
Edited by HARRY E. MAULE 


A collection of more than 300 letters written by sol- 
diers, sailors, marines, WACs, and WAVES. 


$2.00 





As You Were $1.00 
Edited by ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


A Portable Library of American Prose and Poetry 
Assembled for Members of the Armed Forces and 
the Merchant Marine. 

641 pages bound in khaki-colored cloth. 


Available at $1.00 through The Infantry Journal to 
members of the Armed Services only. 


Men at War 


Edited by ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


There are 1,100 pages of the best military writing in 
our literature in this anthology. As Mr. Hemingway 
says, “they speak of war truly.” 





$3.00 





Lee’s Lieutenants Per Volume $5.00 


By DR. DOUGLAS S. FREEMAN 


Vol. I: Manassas to Malvern Hill 
Vol. Il: Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville 


Dr. Freeman is acknowledged the greatest living au- 
thority on the Army of Northern Virginia. In these 
two books he continues the high standards he set in 
his great biography of Lee. 
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agency and activity described the beginnings of an intense desire 
to “forget the war” and get back to the pursuits of a bett, 
world. Well, if the world could forget all war, there would 
some sense in omitting its consideration from postwar pla ining 
But the plans for the future must be backed up by adequate 
strength of arms, or they will come to naught. wyishone § 
much might be done for a few years, but then will come th. 
sudden threat of war again. 

Perhaps it is too much to expect cognizance to be taken of 
the basic needs for national defense in such a book, but post 
war planning which leaves this consideration out can only 
bring a soldier who knows war, its possibilities and conse 
quences, to a despairing frame of mind at the impracticality 
of men otherwise of good will. 
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New Map Reading Handbook 


MAP READING FOR THE SOLDIER. Washington: The 
Infantry Journal, 1943. 101 Pages; Illustrated with Photo 
graphs and Maps; $1.00. 


The dependence of armies on maps dates back through the 
centuries. But with the development of modern technique of 
rapid mapping and the extension of war into every corner of 
the world, maps and map reading have reached a far more vital 
importance than ever before. 

Map Reading for the Soldier is a new approach for the sol 
dier, who has often to begin such work with perhaps only 
knowledge of filling-station road maps. It uses every modem 
technique of clear illustration and simple text to get into the 
rather easy technicality of reading maps. These same techni- 
calities have been well explained before but never in such « 
thoroughly interesting manner, and never in a manner so cet 
tain to show the military man what coérdinates and azimuths 
have to do with war. 

Like How To Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle and Scouting and 
Patrolling, Map Reading for the Soldier is based upon one of 
the new officially prepared chart portfolios used in group in- 
struction. In book form, however, the material can be readil 
available at any time and not simply during periods of instruc 
tion. In a pocket in the back of the book are large color charts 
of a Japanese map of Tokyo and vicinity and a German map 
of Berlin and vicinity. 

Map Reading for the Soldier makes its subject thoroughly 
fascinating. It is not only as clear an explanation as could 
possibly be prepared for military use. It is also a highly fasci- 
nating book for any non-soldier interested in maps. 

I think it is quite true that none of the techniques of warfare 
can be learned entirely from a book. Practical application must 
go with the book learning. But if the book is devoid of all dull- 
ness and so constructed that interest is held on every page and 
every step is perfectly clear, then speed of learning reaches its 


highest point. Map Reading for the Soldier is a book of that 


kind. 
oa 7 a 
The Tiger of France 
CLEMENCEAU. By Geoffrey Bruun. Cambridge: Harvard 


University Press, 1943. 218 Pages; $3.00. 


This volume is the first reappraisal of Clemenceau written 
by an American historian since the military revival of Ger 
many. A new time of war lends particular interest to the chap 
ters dealing with Clemenceau’s work as wartime prime minister 
and president of the Peace Conference. 

His greatest service to France during World War I was t 
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: defeatism and to strengthen the will of the government 

ople. He knew that for a democracy to succeed in war 

d exacting and unselfish discipline, as well as the closest 

le coéperation between soldiers and civilians. When the 

‘nally ended in an Allied victory, he saw that the safety 

curity of France could only be insured through iron-bound 

in guarantees and eternal vigilance. As he said in later 

years, History will be severe on the French people of the post- 

war period who have failed in action and in character to rise to 
the level of their duties and responsibilities.” 

Clemenceau did not share the vision of a new and harmoni- 
ous international order which some of the peace-makers were 
intent on constructing in 1919. As Professor Bruun writes: “To 
Clemenceau such hopes were an illusion. He saw no sober 
chance of establishing a world court or a world society by inter- 
national fiat. He expected to find, and perhaps for that reason 
he did find, national rivalries deadlocked about the peace 
table. . . . The world which emerged from the Paris Peace 
Conference proved to be, as Clemenceau never doubted it 
would be, scarred, lame, and in bandages. . . . 

“Recause he never doubted that this must be the case, be- 
cause he refused to acknowledge the possibility of creating a 
new and better world order, Clemenceau has been denounced 
as the evil genius who betrayed the great crusade. . . . He 
came to the conference not as a knight of humanity to redress 
all wrong, but as a lawyer comes to a courtroom with a specific 
brief. His client was France; his assignment, to protect essential 
French interests, as he understood them, to the limit of his skill. 
Like most lawyers he had to fight the distrust, impulsiveness, 
ignorance, vindictiveness, and greed of his client as firmly as 


he fought the cunning and coercion of opposing counsel.” 


One of the most violent men of his day, Clemenceau spent 
his last embittered years, waging an exhausting literary battle 
to defend his lifework. It led to his death because “the inspira- 
tion for this task was divided.” He was attempting to vindicate 
his own personal policy and that of France at the same time. 
His intense patriotism and love of France led him to assail all 
her critics and scold Frenchmen for not being worthy of her. 
Yet with all his impatience, lack of restraint, bitterness and 
cynicism, there was something grand about Clemenceau’s pa- 
triotism. As the Pére la victoire, he symbolizes “the agonies, the 
ardors, and the errors—which formed the spirit of France under 


the Third Republic.” D.V. 
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WAC Physical Training 


YOU MUST BE FIT. The Official Physical Training Program 
of the Women’s Army Corps. Washington: The Infantry 
Journal, 1943. 101 Pages; Illustrated; Paper, $.50; Cloth. 
$1.00. 


In this special edition of the excellent physical training man- 
ual for the Women’s Army Corps, all material of value to the 
individual woman and the instructor has been retained, as 
well as all of the excellent illustrations of the original which 
the staff of Life magazine helped in preparing. The exercises 
in You Must Be Fit are based upon the best modern findings 
in the physical training field for health and beauty. Their 
presentation is a remarkable example of clearness and correct 
emphasis in illustrations and text. 

The royalties from this book are to go to the Army Emergency 
Relief. This edition is available for the general public as well 
as for members of the Women’s Army Corps itself. It makes 
tn especially appropriate book for members of the Army to send 

¢ to women members of their families and to close women 


friend s 


Here Is Your War 
By ERNIE PYLE 
Ernie Pyle has written some of the best dispatches of 
this war. Now his daily stories have been collected in 
an entertaining and enlightening book. 
God Is My Co-Pilot 
By COLONEL ROBERT L. SCOTT 


A true story about the air war against Japan. It’s the 
next air book you want to read. 


$3.00 


$2.50 


America’s Navy in World War Il 
By GILBERT CANT 
A comprehensive survey of the Navy's part in the war 
They Call It Pacific $3.00 
By CLARK LEE 


An able correspondent covers the Pacific fighting of 
1942. 


Retreat With Stilwell 
By JACK BELDEN 


The story of the Burma campaign. 


I Saw the Fall of the Philippines 
By COLONEL CARLOS P. ROMULO 


A journalist and a soldier writes movingly of the 
Japanese conquest. 


Queen of the Flat-Tops 
By STANLEY JOHNSTON 


The story of the aircraft carrier Lexington 


$3.75 


$3.00 


$3.00 


$3.00 


The Flying Tigers 
By RUSSELL WHELAN 
The epic of General Chennault’s men 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo 
By CAPTAIN TED LAWSON 


A survivor tells of the bombing raid on Tokyo. 


$2.75 


$2.50 


$2.00 


Assignment to Nowhere 
By LOWELL BENNETT 


A close observer reports on the Tunisian campaign 


$3.00 


Burma Surgeon 
. By LT. COL. GORDON SEAGRAVE 


A medical missionary’s hard-hitting story of the 
Burma campaign. A best seller. 
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Amphibious Warfare and 
Combined Operations 


$1.50 
By Admiral of the Fleet LORD KEYES 


A veteran of amphibious operations writes an im- 
, em book and analyzes amphibious operations 
oth historically and from first-hand knov*~* 


Combined Operations 
The Official Story of the Commanc 


A superior book on war. It goes into eve 
Commando training and Commando opera 


The Middle East 
By ELIAHU BEN-HORIN 


A good description of a region little know 
of us. The impact of war on the region is s 


Makers of Modern Strategy 
Edited by DR. EDWARD MEAD EAR) 


This is the finest modern study of the eve 
total warfare. 


Bridge to Victory 
By HOWARD HANDLEMAN 


An account of the fighting on Attu and oth 
in the Aleutians that provides a valuable 
account. 


The Army Wife 
By NANCY B. SHEA 


The handbook for women. 


The Army Woman’s Handbook 
By CLELLA REEVES COLLINS 


A book that is of real help to women in wartime. 


$1.75 


The W aacs $2.50 


By NANCY B. SHEA 
The development and organization of the Women’s 


Army Corps. Colonel Oveta Culp Hobby contributes 
a foreword. 
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To Sicily and Back 


TO ALL HANDS: An Ampuisious Apvenrure. By 
tenant John Mason Brown, USNR. New York: Whit 
House, 1943. 236 Pages; $2.75. 


“Compared to a man who would sell his grandmother in, 
white slavery a ship's censor may perhaps be entitled to conside, 
himself an honorable man. . . . In the uniform of Farragut } 
finds himself a Dorothy Dix from whom no advice is expected 
Thus Lieutenant Brown characterizes the censor in an amusing 
but forceful, amazing volume of humorous and serious com. 


ments. W hich is the first haok toa annesr an aha Csatisou - 





shipboard life 


Good Reporting 


THE END IN AFRICA. By Alan Moorehead. New York 
Harper & Brothers, 1943. 269 Pages; $2.75. 


This is a difficult book to review. It is so good that none of 
the usual superlatives are adequate. Alan Moorehead is con 
sidered “one of the best” war correspondents and in this account 
of the final phase of the campaign in North Africa he proves 
himself just that. He calls it “good luck” but one wonders if it 
was not astute observation and judgment which enabled him 
always to be at whatever point on the front line where actior 
was decisive. His descriptions of the tank battle of E] Guettar 
of the desolation of Sousse when Allied forces moved in, of the 
fighting on Longstop Hill are surpassed only by the breath 
taking account of the fall of Tunisia. 

Although well acquainted with the pattern of desert cam 
paigning, Moorehead found the sudden break up and surrender 
of the Axis army almost incredible. In his opinion, it was 
lack of individual power and action when orders stopped {low 
ing from the leaders which caused the strong, well-provisioned 
Axis army to capitulate; that, and the ability of American 
and British forces to take full advantage of the opportunity nd 
disconcert the Germans by their own blitz warfare, spelled 
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side from the fact that this is reporting at its best, Mr. 
{oorehead’s book is distinctive for its three-dimensional picture 
‘he war—from the viewpoint of the strategists, the com- 
anders; of the individual soldier fighting in his small sector 
ont: and of the bewildered civilians left homeless and 


by war. 


C. R. 
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Warships of the World 


JE’S FIGHTING SHIPS 1942. Edited by Francis F. Me- 
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“ys eave ops vUL Le vv asrimyron Class are 
sted as in service, with the 45,000 ton Iowa and New Jersey 
be commissioned in 1943. The German navy is credited with 
vo carriers, but the second (Peter Strasser) is not yet com- 
leted. The largest addition to the fleet of any neutral power 
was made by Sweden. She added two cruisers, a minelayer, 
pnd several destroyers to her navy in the past year. The only 
eal criticism which I can make of the splendid work the editors 
ave done on this volume is to regret the complete absence of 


material or photographs on naval landing craft. This tremen 


ously important new class of vessels has already altered many 
revious conceptions of what is possible in amphibious opera- 
ions. Enough pictures and material on these versatile vessels 
ive been passed by the censor to have allowed a section to be 
levoted to the American types alone. But perhaps they were 
ot available in time for this issue. D.V 
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JAPAN FIGHTS FOR ASIA. By J. Goette. New York 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1943. $2.50. 


The author served for fifty-three months as a newspaper 
orrespondent with the Japanese Army of Occupation in North 
‘hina from the middle of 1937 until Pearl Harbor. He was 
tlso in China for several months after our entry into the war 
ntil he was permitted to return to the United States. Japan 
ights For Asia is his personal account of the Japanese and 
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The Conquest of North Africa 
By ALEXANDER G. CLIFFORD 


The first comprehensive account of three years of 
fighting in North Africa. A valuable account. 


$1.25 


$3.00 


The Nature of Modern Warfare 
By CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS 


A leading British critic analyzes modern war 


olitics: The Struggle for 
ace and Power 
By ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE 


Insight and intelligence are brought to bear on a 
little-understood subject. 


$2.75 


»s on W heels $2.50 
LIEUT. COLONEL S. L. A. MARSHALL 


Brilliant thought on today’s war. 


ica’s Strategy in World Politics $3.75 
By NICHOLAS J. SPYKMAN 
A modern treatment of strategy on a wide scale in 
volving the geography of international politics, trade, 
and armed strength. 
uilt of the German Army 
By DR. HANS ERNEST FRIED 


An important work for American military men 


$3.50 


m Psychological Warfare 
Edited by LADISLAS FARAGO 


A summary of the Nazi Army’s use of psychology 


$3.50 


aoer and Total War 
By CY CALDWELL 
An able airman and editor writes sanely and reason 
ably about this new weapon. 
The Use of Air Power $1.00 
By FLIGHT LIEUTENANT V. E. R. BLUNT, RAF 
A standard book on air warfare. 


Winged Mars: 1870-1914 
By JOHN R. CUNEO 
The German air force up to the first World War. 
Lifelines of Victory $2.00 
By SQUADRON LEADER MURRAY HARRIS 


An easily understood guide to the logistics and com 
munications of this war. 


$2.50 


$2.50 
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Amphibious Warfare and 
Combined Operations 
By Admiral of the Fleet LORD KEYES 


A veteran of amphibious operations writes an im- 
, — book and analyzes amphibious operations 
oth historically and from first-hand knowledge. 


Combined Operations $2.00 
The Official Story of the Commandos 


A superior book on war. It goes into every side of 
Commando training and Commando operations. 


The Middle East 
By ELIAHU BEN-HORIN 


A good description of a region little known to most 
of us. The impact of war on the region is stressed. 


$3.00 


Makers of Modern Strategy $3.75 
Edited by DR. EDWARD MEAD EARLE 


This is the finest modern study of the evolution of 
total warfare. 


Bridge to Victory $2.00 


By HOWARD HANDLEMAN 


An account of the fighting on Attu and other islands 
in the Aleutians that provides a valuable first-hand 
account. 


The Army Wife 
By NANCY B. SHEA 
The handbook for women. 


$2.50 


The Army Woman’s Handbook 
By CLELLA REEVES COLLINS 


A book that is of real help to women in wartime. 


$1.75 


The W aacs $2.50 


By NANCY B. SHEA 
The development and organization of the Women’s 


Army Corps. Colonel Oveta Culp Hobby contributes 
a foreword. 
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To Sicily and Back 


TO ALL HANDS: An Ampuisious Apventure. By | je, 
tenant John Mason Brown, USNR. New York: Whit;! 
House, 1943. 236 Pages; $2.75. 


“Compared to a man who would sell his grandmother jny 
white slavery a ship's censor may perhaps be entitled to conside; 
himself an honorable man. . . . In the uniform of Farragut }y 
finds himself a Dorothy Dix from whom no advice is expected 
Thus Lieutenant Brown characterizes the censor in an amusin; 
but forceful, amazing volume of humorous and serious com. 
ments, which is the first book to appear on the Sicilian exped; 
tion. 

In order that the men below decks might have some idea of 
what was going on in the operations in which they played an 
unseen and unseeing part, Lieutenant Brown, a dramatic critic 
in civil life, was appointed by Admiral Kirk to act as bridge 
announcer. His book is a selection of the fine talks he gave to 
the “black gang” during the voyage from the U. S. to Sicily 
during the three days (July 10-12) the ship lay at anchor off 
Scoglitti, and on the return voyage. 

About a third of the volume deals with the actual Sicilian ad 
venture. The rest are sketches of life aboard ship, reflections as 
to why men went into the war-and what they hoped to gain 
from it, amusing commentaries on the day’s events, on the fall 
of Il Braggaducio, on censorship and security (with a most 
complete and original set of censorship regulations), on the lack 
of feminine companionship, and privacy on shipboard. There is 
also a serious warning against excessive sympathy for Nazi 
prisoners. (Reprinted in last month’s InFantry Journai 

In the section of the book devoted to the action off Sicily 
Lieutenant Brown gives no ordered narrative of events but a 
description of his own impressions as he stood on the bridge or 
visited the shore. His talks are full of classical, historical and 
literary allusions, but he does not simply drag them in. 

The military man who turns to the book for a factual account 
of the Sicilian landings will be disappointed, but all readers 
will find in it many informative sidelights on the “amphibious 
adventure.” 

An attractive part of the book is the illustrative material 
some eighty excellent photographs and sketches of action and 
shipboard life. J.L.M 
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Good Reporting 


THE END IN AFRICA. By Alan Moorehead. New York 
Harper & Brothers, 1943. 269 Pages; $2.75. 


This is a difficult book to review. It is so good that none of 
the usual superlatives are adequate. Alan Moorehead is con 
sidered “one of the best” war correspondents and in this account 
of the final phase of the campaign in North Africa he proves 
himself just that. He calls it “good luck” but one wonders if it 
was not astute observation and judgment which enabled him 
always to be at whatever point on the front line where action 
was decisive. His descriptions of the tank battle of E] Guettar 
of the desolation of Sousse when Allied forces moved in, of the 
fighting on Longstop Hill are surpassed only by the br ith 
taking account of the fall of Tunisia. 

Although well acquainted with the pattern of desert cam 
paigning, Moorehead found the sudden break up and surrender 
of the Axis army almost incredible. In his opinion, it was 
lack of individual power and action when orders stopped ‘low 
ing from the leaders which caused the strong, well-provisioned 
Axis army to capitulate; that, and the ability of American 
and British forces to take full advantage of the opportunity and 
disconcert the Germans by their own blitz warfare, spelled 
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feat | Rommel's and von Arnim’s veterans of the desert. 
Aside from the fact that this is reporting at its best, Mr. 


oorehead’s book is distinctive for its three-dimensional picture 
§ the war—from the viewpoint of the strategists, the com- 
anders. of the individual soldier fighting in his small sector 
{the front; and of the bewildered civilians left homeless and 
estitute by war. C. R. 

a a 


Warships of the World 


}ANE'S FIGHTING SHIPS 1942. Edited by Francis E. Mc- 


Murtrie. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. 582 
Pages; Illustrated; $19.00. 


Back in 1897 Fred T. Jane issued his first reference hand 
ok on the naval vessels of the world. Published annually 
hat date, Jane’s Fighting Ships, has become (along 
vith Brassey's Naval Annual) a standard reference book for 
aval facts and figures. The big volume is necessarily an ex 
nsive one, but no war editor or writer can afford to be without 
copy. The present volume, published on October 26, 1943, 
presents the latest verified information on the ships of the 
‘id's navies now in service and on war losses. Its production 

» wartime posed great problems for the editor and his assistants. 

e the printing of the last issue, French naval units in vari 
is parts of the world have changed hands. Some have been 
la mage d in action; others have been scuttled by their crews to 

d capture by the Axis. Their present state can, therefore, 
nly be conjectured. None of the belligerents have released 
ull information regarding new construction, losses, or arma 
nent. So complete detailed information is lacking in the pres- 
mnt volume. For example, the pre-war antiaircraft batteries of 

\merican ships are given, although it is common knowledge 

hat all such armaments have been greatly increased since 

rl Harbor. 

Onh ships known to be sunk are so listed. Thus the Japanese 
ittleship Haruna, reported by news despatches to have been 
unk i in a early days of the Philippine campaign by Captain 
lin Kelly's bomber, is merely noted as damaged. Enough 

letails are available to show the enormous expansion of the 

Inited States Navy. Five ships of the Washington class are 

sted as in service, with the 45,000 ton Iowa and New Jersey 
be commissioned in 1943. The German navy is credited with 

yo carriers, but the second (Peter Strasser) is not yet com- 
leted : he largest addition to the fleet of any neutral power 
as made by Sweden. She added two cruisers, a minelayer, 
nd several destroyers to her navy in the past year. The only 
el criticism which I can make of the splendid work the editors 
uve done on this volume is to regret the complete absence of 
aterial or photographs on naval landing craft. This tremen 
fously important new class of vessels has already altered many 
previous conceptions of what is possible in amphibious opera- 
ons. Enough pictures and material on these versatile vessels 
ve been passed by the censor to have allowed a section to be 
levoted to the American types alone. But perhaps they were 
ot available in time for this issue. D.V 
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‘PAN FIGHTS FOR ASIA. By J. Goette. New York 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1943. $2.50. 


The author served for fifty-three months as a newspaper 
imespondent with the Japanese Army of Occupation in North 
ina from the middle of 1937 until Pearl Harbor. He was 
” in China for several months after our entry into the war 
tl he was permitted to return to the United States. Japan 
ithts For Asia is his personal account of the Japanese and 
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The Use of Air Power 
By FLIGHT LIEUTENANT V. E. R. BLUNT, RAF 


Winged Mars: 1870-1914 
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$3.00 
By ALEXANDER G. CLIFFORD 


The first comprehensive account of three years of 
fighting in North Africa. A valuable account. 


$1.25 
By CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS 


A leading British critic analyzes modern war 


Geopolitics: The Struggle for 


Space and Power 
By ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE 


Insight and intelligence are brought to bear on a 
little-understood subject. 


$2.75 


$2.50 
By LIEUT. COLONEL S. L. A. MARSHALL 


Brilliant thought on today’s war. 


America’s Strategy in World Politics $3.75 


By NICHOLAS J. SPYKMAN 


A modern treatment of strategy on a wide scale in 
volving the geography of international politics, trade, 
and armed strength. 


$3.50 
By DR. HANS ERNEST FRIED 

An important work for American military men 

$3.50 
Edited by LADISLAS FARAGO 

A summary of the Nazi Army’s use of psychology 

$2.50 

By CY CALDWELL 
An able airman and editor writes sanely and reason 
ably about this new weapon. 


$1.00 


A standard book on air warfare. 


By JOHN R. CUNEO 
The German air force up to the first World War. 


By SQUADRON LEADER MURRAY HARRIS 


An easily understood guide to the logistics and com 
munications of this war. 
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and V. I. Cooper 
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By Colonel Paul W. Thompson 
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By Lt. Col. Harold E. Hartney 
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By Fletcher Pratt 
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DRIVER TRAINING 
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Chinese forces and of many of the events during those four and 
one-half historic years in the Far East. 

Mr. Goette, like other Americans who have written aboy 
the Japanese, comes to the conclusion that they will neve, 
cease fighting until force compels them to. His book contain; 
many interesting sidelights and a good deal of comment op 
the Japanese fighting man and some on the Japanese jighting 
methods. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH ITALY. By Gaetano Salvemini ang 
George La Piana. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc 
1943. 301 Pages; Index; $2.75. 


This is a deeply interesting study of the Italian people ang 
their institutions. However, the authors seem to think the 
know well in advance the exact program our Army has had 
for the occupation and control of Italy—and this in considerabk 
detail. I think they overlooked the now apparent fact that 
long hard-fought campaign to overcome the German forces 
in Italy was the first item on the program. It doesn’t seem 1 
me that political prognostication can mean much unless thy 
military problems are squarely faced too. As for the possibilir 
of leaving the control of an occupied nation in the hands o/ 
a government little different from that of the immediate past 
I recall that a very definite policy of trial and punishment fo; 
the criminal leaders of enemy states has long since been def 
nitely announced by our own highest authorities 


P i. 
“After the War” 


THIS IS INDIA. By Peter Muir. New York: Doubleday 
Doran & Company, 1943. 237 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


Most books written about India today fall into such categorie 
as travel, economics or political treatises. This Is India is dif 
ferent, first of all, in that it defies routine classification. It is 
swift-paced, easily read account of fifteen months of travel ir 
India, of press conferences with Nehru and Sir Stafford Cripps 
of visits in the palaces of ruling maharajas and contact with the 
lowliest of Hindu untouchables, of tiger hunting in the jungle 
and a bomber flight from Bangalore to Delhi. 

Mr. Muir says that he had wished to read as few treatises on 
India as possible before visiting it so that his “impression 
would not be influenced.” That his reasoning was sound is 
borne out by the unbiased viewpoint of his book. He is sympa 
thetic to Britain’s administrative problems there but gives the 
other side of the picture in recounting the complaints of Hindu 
Muslim, Sikh and other natives against British rule. 

Fifteen months in India served to convince the author tha 
“India must be turned over to the Indians, after the war;’ he 
reasons that world opinion demands and British public opinion 
concedes such action. However, he also believes that such « 
change may result in long-time chaos since it is wishful 
thinking to expect a country so heterogeneous in people, politic 
and religion as India to “blossom, suddenly and successfully 
into a workable democracy.” C.R 
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Guerrilla Expert 


AMERICAN GUERRILLA. By Captain Douglas M Smith 
and Cecil Carnes. New York: The Bobbs-Merril] Company 
1943. 307 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


Perhaps not many soldiers in the course of this war will ha 
experience at guerrilla fighting but here is such fighting fo 
any reader to get at second hand. Captain Smith, an American, 
has served with the French Foreign Legion in both Work 
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Wars. In the words of a cockney Englishman of his acquaint- 
ynce he’s “th’ bloke who wants to take out Hitler's guts quiet 
like at is, he is an apostle of guerrilla fighting as the way 
f combat most effective and most economical of manpower. 
in Africa he was invited to join a band of experienced desert 


syerrilias trained by the British Colonel David Stirling to raid 
Rommel’s lines. His account of the raid on Bengasi and of 
lesser but equally important guerrilla missions is breath-taking. 
Captain Smith was wounded in the Bengasi raid but later 
turned to the United States to plead for establishment of a 
United Nations Guerrilla Command—a body of super-com- 
organized and trained to fight the war from behind 
lines. M.C. R. 
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iS | SEE IT. . By Corporal L. T. Shackelford, Jr. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1943. 96 Pages; Illustrated; $1.50. 


| like Corporal Shackelford’s drawings and text. There is no 
attempt at smartness, no emphasis of preconceived notions 
sbout the Army (except for one thing, the traditionally exag- 
gerated shot in the arm by the medico) and no ill-tempered or 
half-hidden resentment at having to do a man’s job for a man’s 
ountry. 

There are also signs of an unusual accuracy. It is the line 
ergeant and not the first sergeant who wakes up his platoon 
at reveille. When Corporal Shackelford draws a truck or a 
barracks or a bunk it looks like a truck or a barracks or a bunk. 
Even his first sergeant looks more like a first sergeant than any 
[ have seen in a cartoon. Also, more phases of the new soldier's 
training are covered than in other such books. 

Good stuff all through. 
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\RT AND THE SOLDIER. Edited by T /Sgt. Paui Magriel. 
Book design by Pfc. R. Miner Deming and Pvt. Fred Bren- 
ner. Published by Special Service, Keesler Field, Biloxi, 
Mississippi. 68 Pages; Illustrated; 


This well-printed book shows the results of the art program 
it Keesler Field, Mississippi. Dayroom murals, theater decora- 
tions, easel pictures, and posters, cartoons, and illustrations are 
included; also some fine examples of photography. 

This Special Service activity is sound and inspiring stuff. 
\s Colonel Goolrick says in his foreword to the book: “To those 
who kave been accustomed to enjoy the beautiful in any of its 
forms, these endeavors may perhaps serve to soften the tran- 
sition to a drabber, sterner environment. Those who came 
from inaccessible places where art in its various forms is 
seldom heard or seen may find enjoyment and a stimulation 
for things artistic. If every opportunity should be taken during 
the war in every camp to improve our soldiery in all phases of 
culture as well as to make first-rate, first-line soldiers, a more 
comfortable peace for all would ensue, and perhaps one that 
would be more lasting.” 

Certainly the art shown in Art and the Soldier is enjoyable 
ind sometimes useful or inspiring. 
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TELL IT TO THE PADRE. By Robert W. Searle, D. D. 


New York: The Ferris Printing Company, 1943. 109 Pages: 
$1.00. 


With a world in conflict and problems of a post-war era 
‘owding closer every day, this is a good time to consider seri- 
usly the part religion can play in reshaping and revitalizing 
‘omorrow’s world. Dr. Searles, for nine years Secretary to the 


Greater New York Federation of Churches, believes that the 
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Armored W arfare 
By MAJOR GENERAL J. F. C. FULLER 


General Fuller has brought up-to-date his famous 
Lectures on FSR Il by annotating it with notes from 
the actual fighting in this war. 


$1.00 


Principles of War $1.00 
By GENERAL CARL VON CLAUSEWITZ 


A brief ‘summary of the art of warfare by the most 
quoted student of war. 


Roots of Strategy $3.00 
Edited by BRIG. GEN. T. R. PHILLIPS 


Five military classics in one volume—the writings of 
Sun Tzu, Vegetius, Marshal Saxe, Frederick, and 
Napoleon. 


Defense $1.00 
By FIELD MARSHAL RITTER VON LEEB 
A German study of defensive warfare by the genera! 
who perfected the “hedgehog” defense. 
Surprise in War $1.00 
By GENERAL WALDEMAR ERFURTH 


The essence of German military thought on the 
strategy of surprise. 


Douhet and Aerial Warfare 
By COLONEL LOUIS SIGAUD 


A study of the Italian general's concept of the use ot 
air power. 


$1.75 


The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 25¢ 


In this Fighting Forces book can be found the essence 

of Clausewitz’s thought on war. (The 25¢ edition 

is available to members of the Armed Services only. 

Full-sized, cloth-bound edition is available to all at 
_ $1.50.) 


Masters of Mobile Warfare 
By COLONEL ELBRIDGE COLBY 


Studies of three great commanders—Frederick, Mar! 
borough, and Napoleon. 


$2.00 


$1.00 


Napoleon in Modern War 
By CONRAD H. LANZA 

































1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


(Quantity rates are for military personnel, units, and agencies 
only. You have full freedom of choice of titles.) 


Leaves OF Grass. By Walt W hitman. 
The most famous poems of this great American poet. 
New Ways or War. By Tom Wintringham. 
The second American edition of a book that all England read. 
How Russia PREPARED. By Maurice Edelman. 
The amazing story of Russia’s preparation for war and victory. 
CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL OrpER. By William Temple. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury gives his idea of the rdle of 
Christians in today’s world. 
EMPIRE IN THE CHANGING WorLD. By W. K. Hancock. 
The place of the British Empire in the world and its qualifica- 
tions for the job of rebuilding the postwar world. 
Two SurviveD. By Guy Pearce Jones. 
A true story of two survivors of a torpedoed merchantman 
TomBsTone. By Walter Noble Burns. 
The true story of the Arizona boom town in the days of its 
notoriety. 
THE SAGA OF BILLY THE Kip. By Walter Noble Burns 
The story of the Arizona “bad boy.” 


PHILOSOPHER'S Houipay. By Irwin Edman 
A philosopher writes amusingly about life 


FICTION 


THe Goop SOLDIER SCHWEIK. By Jaroslav Hasek. 
An amusing satire. A Czech civilian helps defeat the Germans 


Tue Ox-Bow INCIDENT. By Walter Van Tilburg Clark. 


A “Western” with tremendous psychological implications 


THE STRANGE CASE OF Miss ANNIE SPRAGG 
By Louis Bromfield. 
A gripping novel. Not a mystery story 
THE PASTURES OF HEAVEN. By John Steinbeck. 
The author of The Grapes of Wrath tells an enjoyable story 


THe Mortuer. By Pearl Buck. 
A great novel about family life in China 
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church is “the one essential institution—the progenitor of edy 
cation and of the work for human welfare—the repository o{ the 
truth from which were drawn those principles which are the 
foundation of American political ideology.” He believes tha, 
if the 600,000,000 professed Christians living today would ¢o) 
laborate and work to fulfill the command which lies at the core 
of all religion—the command to love God and to love “thy 
neighbor-as thyself”——a better world and an enduring peace 
would result. Dr. Searles is more than a theologian, an idealist 
he is a humanitarian able to see the practical side of religion anc 
to express his findings so simply that his book will bring 


spiritual hope and comfort to many readers. C.R 
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BRIDGE TO VICTORY. By Howard Handleman. Ney 
York: Random House, 1943. 275 Pages; Index; Illustrated 
$2.00. 


This account of the Aleutian fighting names a large numbe: 
of our men in service and tells how they fought in that mos 
difficult campaign. It is a book of battle sidelights, although it 
does follow along chronologically. There is a great deal of 
military detail in it about our troops and about the Japs bu: 
it’s a hard book to read in one way. It consists in large part o/ 
one- and two-sentence paragraphs and this seems to cut the 
narrative up and give undue emphasis to many things that d 
not deserve it. 

Just the same, Bridge to Victory tells us much about Attu and 
the whole Aleutian campaign. It shows us just how tough th 
going was. From it, too, the Army man can gather a good 
many points about such fighting that need emphasis or need 
correction. 
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AT EASE. By Jules Leopold. New York: Whittlesey Hous 
1943; 230 Pages; $1.75. 


“A man has two horses. He sells the first at $198, making 
a profit of 10%. The second he sells at $198, taking a loss of 
10%. Altogether, did he profit or lose?” If mathematical prob 
lems, such as the foregoing, word and picture puzzles, card 
tricks and other parlor stunts put you “At Ease” then this book 
is well-named. It is a compilation of brain teasers by the mai 
who is puzzle consultant for Yank, the Army weekly, and i: 
will either drive you crazy or interest you deeply with a prom 
ised “200 hours of fun and entertainment.” A good antidote 
for bunk fatigue and a sure way to discover whether or not the 
guy in the next bunk is as smart as he thinks he is. 
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THE PILLARS OF SECURITY. By Sir William !! 
Beveridge. New York: Macmillan Company, 1943. 24 
Pages; Index; Illustrated; $2.50. 


This is a collection of the author's wartime essays and ad 
dresses, and of course describes the Beveridge plan for Britains 
future which has been widely discussed in America. 
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OUR ARMY TODAY. By Kendall Banning. New York 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1943. 259 Pages; Index; Illus 
trated; $2.50. 


This book is not actually a complete description of the Arm 
though it does cover adequately many sides of combat training 
There is little in it about the services. I feel that Mr. Banning’ 
breezy over-emphasis does not put over the Army as effectivel\ 
as a straighter treatment would. At the same time there is much 
information in Our Army Today for those who do not mind 
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oune Americans and old, when they read about their Army, 
in greater profit from and more enjoy a book that presents the 


sain tacts of the whole Army without the continual injection 


f{ enthusiasm which this book contains. 
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tHE HIDDEN ENEMY. By Heinz Pol. New York: Julian 
Messner, Inc., 1943. 281 Pages; Index; Bibliography; $3.00. 


\ study of the German threat to post-war peace. Mr. Pol 


-hinks that Germany's big trouble is not the character of the 
German people, or even Hitlerism, but concentration on the 


Jan for world conquest over the past half century. The book 
s a great many historical and factual errors. 
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33 DAYS: Tue Survivar or Seaman Izz1. By Mark Murphy. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1943. 124 Pages; 
(Illustrated; $1.75. 


This is the remarkable story of Seaman Second Class Izzi who 
ime through his terrible experience on his full quota of 
\merican toughness. When the first airplane passed over the 
men out on the ocean they had to hold their right arms up 
with their left arms in order to wave. Their story is told with 
straint and makes good reading. 
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(HE BUSINESS OF GETTING WELL. By Marshall 
Sprague. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1943 
143 Pages; Illustrated; $1.75. 


Not bad stuff for the man or woman faced with a long ill- 
ess. Some psychiatrists think that books about being sick and 
getting well are not good reading for anybody. I don’t know. 
lt seems to me that good cheer and common sense, as they ap- 
pear in this book, are a help to any invalid whose mind is any- 
vhere near normal. 
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UNDER A LUCKY STAR. By Roy Chapman Andrews. New 
York: Viking Press, Inc., 1943. 300 Pages; $3.00. 


Dr. Andrews has had a fascinating life and he has written 
: fascinating book about his experiences. Most people remember 
him in connection with dinosaur eggs in China, but that was 
only one of a thousand interesting things he did in a lifetime 
f adventure. 
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GERMANS IN THE CONQUEST OF AMERICA. By 
German Arciniegas. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1943. 212 Pages; Bibliography; $2.50. 


[his book, by a well-known Colombian author and diplomat, 
attempts to dispel the long prevalent belief that it was Spain 
that had predominant influence on the settlement of South 
\merica. The death of Queen Isabella ushered in her son-in-law 
Philip of Hapsburg as King. Already there were in Spain Ger- 
man printers, merchants and bankers and it was with loans from 
these that Philip secured his throne; when he later became 
King of Germany also, it was inevitable that in return for their 
heavy financial backing German bankers were allowed to 
tnance many expeditions to South America. 

_Mr. Arciniegas gives an interesting account of the great 
arms of Wesler and Fugger and of the sixteenth century ad- 
venturers sent to South America as their agents to plunder and 
subjugate the natives. His book will have a strong appeal to 
those interested in the early history of South America, or in 
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the | {oratio Alger touch of style. | may be wrong, but I believe 





(Modern Library Titles Are 95¢ Each) 


NAPOLEON. By Emil Ludwig. 
The stirring one-volume life of an earlier conqueror 
My War WITH THE UNITED STATES. 
By Ludwig Bemelmans. 


A riot of comedy every soldier will cherish 


THE Goon EarTtH. By Pearl Buck. 
An understanding novel of the Chinese 


Dro. Stories. By Honoré de Balzac. 
Short stories by the great French novelist 


EMINENT VICTORIANS. By Lytton Strachey. 
Includes the biography of a remarkable soldier——Chinese 
Gordon 


THE RED BADGE OF CouraGeE. By Stephen Crane 
An American epic of panic in battle. 

THE THREE MUSKETEERS. By Alexandre Dumas 
The favorite adventure story of millions 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BEN JAMIN FRANKLIN 
An American classic. 


THE HUNCHBACK OF Notre Dame. By Victor Hugo 
A great favorite for many years. 

THE COLLECTED SHORT STORIES OF RING LARDNER 
A sports writer's stories that never have a dull moment 


TORTILLA FLAT. By John Steinbeck. 
The first success of this contemporary novelist. 


MODERN LIBRARY GIANTS 
(Modern Library Giants Are $1.45 Each) 
ON War. By Carl von Clausewitz. 
A reissue of the famous classic. This is the full text 
WAR AND Peace. By Leo Tolstoy. 
The greatest war novel ever written. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Thomas Carlyle. 
A great book by a great English historian 


Les MISERABLES. By Victor Hugo 
The war chapters of this famous novel tell the full story 
of Waterloo. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Every American should be familiar with this book. 


THE Most POPULAR NOVELS OF Sik WALTER SCOTT 
Military adventure stories of the highest order 


THE Forty Days oF Musa DaGuH. By Franz Werfel. 
The war between the Armenians and Turks; a fighting classic 
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\ Piano Arrangement 35¢ 


That’s the Infantry ) Band Arrangement 75¢ 
A new Infantry marching song. 
Lyrics by MAJOR GENERAL E. F. HARDING 
Music by DOROTHY GODFREY 


{ Piano Arrangement 35¢ 


The Infantry ) Band Arrangement 75¢ 


A doughboy war song. 
By BRIGADIER GENERAL R. J. BURT 
Arranged by GEORGE F. BRIEGEL 


Sound Off! $3.50 
The Army’s book of Army songs 
Insignia of the Services $1.50 


By CAPTAIN PAUL BROWN 


An illustrated book of insignia of the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps. 


West Point: Moulder of Men $3.00 
By LIEUT. COL. WILLIAM H. BAUMER 
Everything about the “Point” told in detail. 
Annapolis: Gangway to \ $3.00 
the Quarterdeck 
By CAPTAIN W. D. PULESTON, U.S.N 
The story of the Naval Academy. 


Court-Martial Practical Guide $1.00 
A practical guide in non-legal language 
Flying Health $2.00 


By DR. M. MARTYN KAFKA 
A practical guide to the health problems of flying 
men. 
Combat Intelligence $2.00 
By BRIG. GEN. EDWIN E. SCHWIEN 
A background book for G-2’s. 


Riot Control $1.50 


By COLONEL STERLING A. WOOD 


A revised edition of a manual for platoons, companies 
and battalions. 


Touch Football $1.00 
By COLONEL JOHN V. GROMBACH 


The book on the game soldiers everywhere are plav 
ing. Illustrated with diagrams and photographs 
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the study of German economics in the sixteenth century whic} 
surprisingly bear a striking contrast to their methods in th. 
twentieth century. CR 
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DAYLIGHT ON SATURDAY. By J. B. Priestley. New Yor, 
Harper & Brothers, 1943. 280 Pages; $2.50. 


In this novel J. B. Priestley shows the life in a big aircraf; 
factory in England. I think it stacks up well with past Priest) 
novels which is good news for the many who enjoy his stuff 
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CHE PORTS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. By Agnes Rother, 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1943. 27 
Pages; Index; Illustrated; $3.00. 


An attractive description of Victoria and the other i importan 
coastal towns of this region. 
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PASSPORT TO TREASON : Tue Inswe Srory oF Spies 1, 
America. By Alan Hynd. New York: Robert M. McBric 
& Company, 1943. 306 Pages; Index; $3.00. 

Description of German spy activity in America with man 
specific details 
f ’ 1 

JOE FOSS, FLYING MARINE. As told to Walter Simmon 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1943. 16 
Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. 


Major Joe Foss of the Flying Marines shot down 26 Ja) 
planes at Guadalcanal to become the greatest American Ace 0 
this war. It was the job of his Flying Circus to fight off attach 
ing Jap planes and otherwise support our ground forces during 
those first desperate days of fighting at Guadalcanal. His fas 
paced story of combat in the sky, of missing crew members and 
dramatic rescues and constant courage in the face of de . is @ 
worthy commentary on the fine record set by him and his Flying 
Marines in the Pacific. 

Pisa g° 


THEY SHALL NOT HAVE ME. By Jean Hélion. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1943. 436 Pages; $3.00 
A dramatic story of captivity in Germany and the escape o! 

a French prisoner of war. The story of the escape is especially 

remarkable and the author's narrative style is excellent. The 

account of prison life is as detailed as any that has yet appeared 
in a book. They Shall Not Have Me deserves the fine review 
it has heen getting in the general magazines. 
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KATHRINE. By Hans Habe, translated by Harry Hanser 
New York: The Viking Press, 1943. 416 Pages; $2.75. 
A novel by the author of A Thousand Shall Fall in whic! 
the strength of the writing of the first book again appears 
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THREE TIMES I BOW. By Carl Glick. New York: Whittk 
sey House, 1943; 259 Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. 


An interesting story of Chinese-Americans in time of wa! 


f . 7 
NEW ZEALAND. By Walter Nash. New York: Duel 
Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 1943. 335 Pages; Index; $3.50. 


New Zealand deserves much more study by Americans thar 
it has had. We know that its people are in many ways like 
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; but we do not generally know what New Zealand has 
shed in facing and solving some of the great economic 
sroblems that we ourselves have not yet solved. 
x uthor of New Zealand is its minister to the United 
States. He divides his book into three parts, first a description 
of | untry, second several chapters on New Zealand at war, 
ind d “reflections of a New Zealander” in which he dis- 
ysses why we are fighting now, world organization, postwar 
iction, Pacific Ocean of the future, and the end of 
mperialism. 

\linister Nash’s book is full of facts and thoughtful discus- 
jon, and it is a good clear job of explanatory writing. I think 
the last paragraph of the book sets the tone as a whole and is 
«rely worth quoting: “We are using the lives and the bodies 
f our young people to make a new world possible. Neither 
Britain nor America can afford to betray those boys who have 
siven their lives in this war. We will betray them, we will 
betray those who have fought for freedom in the past, we will 
etrav the children of this generation and the children of their 
unless we determine now the material we are to use 
n the foundation of the future. But we must always build 
ich a foundation, and such a structure, that all men and all 
yomen, of whatever color, whatever creed, whatever class they 
nay be, or whatever language they may speak, shall have an 
pportunity to live the abundant life rendered possible by the 
‘reator of all good things.” 
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VORLD WARS AND REVOLUTIONS. By Walter Phelps 
Hall. New York: Appleton-Century Company, 1943. 450 
Paces; Index: $5.00 


Professor Hall covers the history of Europe since 1900. On 
several counts I do not admire his manner of writing history. 
In the first place I object to the use of the phrase “said to be,” 

r rumor isn’t history. I also object to frequent generalization 
bout the peoples of nations; though perhaps this has to be done 
n single-volume histories. Professor Hall’s style is dogmatic 
nd overly dramatic. 

\lso, I find no complete statement anywhere in his history 
n the almost disastrous neglect of our own armed strength 
lurine the twenties and thirties, whereas there is a full discus- 
‘ion of the attempt at disarmament containing the usual regrets 
ind never coming directly to the point of what weakness in such 
‘world must mean 
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'HE SHARPS RIFLE. By Winston O. Smith. New York: 
William Morrow & Company, Inc., 1943. 138 Pages; Index; 
(llustrated; $3.00. 


This is a fascinating book for any man who likes small arms 
ttraces the history of the manufacture of the Sharps rifle from 
ts beginning, and there are many excellent half tones of the 
weapon and detailed drawings of the main parts of the rifle. 
Full identification of the many different models is included in 
the book and also of the ammunition. And there is a complete 
bibliography. 
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REECE AGAINST THE AXIS. By Lt. Col. Stanley Cas- 
son. Washington: American Council on Public Affairs, 
1943. 150 Pages; Appendix; Cloth Edition $2.50; Paper 
Edition $2.00. 


3 Personal observations of the author in Greece during the 
941 fighting. Interestingly recounted though the book has no 
particular value for the military reader. 
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Elements of Radio $4.00 
This complete book was formerly issued in two 
volumes. Now it is available for che radio engineer 
and student in one book at a new, low price. 


$3.95 


A Treasury of Science 
Edited by DR. HARLOW SHAPLEY 


A remarkably fine collection by the world’s foremos: 
scientific writers, modern and classical. 


Fundamentals of Electricity 


This book prepared by Westinghouse engineers and 
published with the codperation of “Science Service” is 
based on an official outline prepared by the War De 
partment for use in Pastinlioalion Training Courses 

1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 

11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 

51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


The English People 
By D. W. BROGAN 


A pertinent book crammed with facts about a people 
we may not know as well as we think. 


$3.00 


English for the Armed Forces $1.50 
By LT. COL. A. G. D. WILES, LT. ARLIN M. COOK 
and LT. JACK TREVITHICK 


A useful, ably prepared manual 


Speech for the Military $1.20 
By COLE S. BREMBECK and ALBERT A. RIGHTS 


How to develop your ideas and express them publicly 


Blitz French 75¢ 
By GEORGES NICOT 
A useful book of “action” French. 
Easy Malay Words and Phrases $1.00 


By MARIUS A. MENDLESEN 


A handbook to the language common two the Fas 
Indies and Malaya. 


Elementary Japanese 
By COLONEL E. J. SULLIVAN 


To members of the Armed Forces $1.00 
To all others $2.50 
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Field Manual Combined 1.25 
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Hitler’s Second Arm Be 
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covered edition is 50¢. 
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